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can voters to stand against entangling alliances. 


CURRENT COMMENT. 


_ Tue political comedy has been considerably enlivened by 


‘the rift on international policy between the Administration 
and the Republican party-leaders who are responsible for 
delivering the goods in the shape of votes. The gentlemen 


- composing the Republican National Committee, as well as 


_ those on the Congressional and Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittees, have no more use for Mr. Harding’s World Court 
than for Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations, of which the 
Court is a handy instrument. It is their business to keep 
a wary finger on the pulse of public opinion, and their 
diagnoses have led them to believe that for practical 
political purposes the Court and the League are nix. In 
fact they have apparently observed that European politi- 
cians are even more suspect among the American elec- 
torate than the domestic variety. Hence the Republican 
National Committee found a ready market for its publicity- 

wares showing up the wickedness of the diplomats of 


_ Europe, until Mr. Hughes objected to the criticisms of 


| 


his European colleagues. 


, 3 eiedls 
Tue article to which Mr. Hughes took exception dealt 
with the squabble over the division of the money exacted 
from Germany to pay for the upkeep of the armies of 
occupation. The National Committee took the view that 
_ the European diplomats were decidedly forehanded in 
dealing with the distribution of this loot, and concluded 


that they were not the sort of persons with whom innocent 


Americans wished to be associated in “any sort of League.” 
The facts set forth in the article were not seriously dis- 
puted. At the instance of Mr. Hughes, however, Chair- 
man Adams of the National Committee withdrew the 
article, though he refused to repudiate it. In taking this 


action Mr. Adams pointedly reminded the Administration 


that it had a mandate conferred by sixteen million Ameri- 
The 
chairmanship of the Republican National Committee 

‘promises to be a post of doubtful honour during the next 
| fourteen months. Apparently the present incumbent feels 


Tr appears to us that there has been an undue amount of 


the bill repealing the prohibition-enforcement law of New 
York State. The legislatures of Maryland and Rhode 
Island never adopted any special enforcement laws, and no 
evidence has been offered to show that those States have 
been any wickeder or wetter than New York. As far as 
practical results were concerned, the New York law served 
merely a negative purpose. It set up a machinery of en- 


| forcement which was a useless expense to the taxpayers, 


and a source of official blackmail and corruption. Under 
the double efforts at enforcement by the State and Federal 
authorities, the price of liquor has fallen steadily, and on 
the day Governor Smith acted, we are informed that 
dependable gin was selling in habit-forming quantities in 
New York City at little above pre-prohibition prices. The 
repeal of this futile measure is of value in that it serves 
notice on the Federal Government that it can not dump 
an unenforceable law upon the State and expect special 
State legislation to back it up. As for Governor Smith, 
he will doubtless gain greatly in the public esteem by his 
refusal to yield to those good people and professional 
reformers who assume that they have a mandate to regu- 
late the personal habits of the rest of the population. 


RECENTLY the proponents of unrestricted immigration 
have conjured up the picture of American factories 
standing idle, because labourers can not be found to man 
the machines; but somehow we have not been very much 
impressed. The figures gathered by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, and published recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor, are not calculated to convince 
the reader that an overwhelming shortage of labour pre- 
vails. The Board received reports from 2263 firms em- 
ploying 874,182 men, and on 15 March these firms had un- 
filled places for 28,389 additional wage-workers. The 
proportion of vacancies, as compared with the number of 
men in employment, varied from 0.6 per cent in the cotton- 
factories to 18.1 per cent in the granite-quarries, and the 
general average for all the plants and industries consid- 
ered was 3.2 per cent. It is an interesting fact that the 
iron-and-steel industry reports a labour-shortage of 1.4 
per cent, at the very time when Judge Gary is reasserting 
the impossibility of reducing the length of the working- 
day. Naturally Mr. Gary is now even less willing than 
before to cut four hours off the prevailing twelve, and 
thus to create new vacancies that must be filled; but then, 
on the other hand, the men are also in a somewhat better 
position to bargain with their lord and master. If the 
time should come when the United States Steel Corporation 
could not get a single man to work on the twelve-hour 
schedule, we should still find nothing to complain of. 


TuHE return of war-time prices for sugar has been the 
natural consequence of thé imposition of a tariff-duty 
higher even than anything attempted in the palmy days of 
Mark Hanna. The tariff-schedule was personally con- 
ducted by the senatorial representative of the domestic 
beet-sugar organization, and he found his task so easy 
that during the closing hours of the debate he added a 
few extra points to the duty he had originally fixed. The 
tariff-scheme affords the broadest opportunity for the 
manipulator and the monopolist, and neither has been 
hesitant about pressing his advantage at the expense of 
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the general population. Under the tariff-law the Presi- 
dent can effect a substantial change in any schedule by a 
stroke of the pen. Mr. Harding has recently let it be 
known that he will not lift his pen to loosen the grip of 
the sugar-monopolists. Where privilege is concerned one 
may expect from the Administration only vague phrases 
and court-injunctions—and neither of these will sweeten 
a single cup of coffee. 


Tue virtual extinction of the New York Globe, as a re- 
sult of its merger with the Sun, is precisely the sort of 
change that metropolitan journalism is least in need of. 
,Such, at any rate, is our opinion, for the expanded Sun 
promises to be a newspaper of the conventional sort, 
while the Globe had the makings of something different. 


In its editorial comment, the Globe was easily the most. 


enlightened of the city’s dailies (if an occasional excep- 
tion be made in favour of the Socialist Call), and there 
was always the hope that its news-columns would some 
day achieve an equal individuality and distinction. As we 
see it, there has been for years, and there is still, an 
opening in this country for a compact and carefully 
edited paper which will depend largely upon its own 
special correspondents for news, and confine its attention 
to public affairs, economic, social, political and cultural, 
here and abroad. The cost of maintaining a separate 
news-service is a great obstacle to such an enterprise, but 
it can be surmounted by the sacrifice of immediate con- 
temporaneity. 


THE bone and sinew of the paper we are thinking of 
should be a deliberately written, but concise and non- 
editorial correspondence, forwarded largely by post, rather 
than by telegraph or cable. The service of the Associated 
Press or the United Press would be extremely valuable 
to such a paper, but it would not be indispensable. With 
the franchise of the Associated Press already in its pos- 
session, the Globe could have depended largely upon this 
agency for telegraphic news, and could at the same time 
have developed an independent service which would soon 
have outweighed the other in importance. The foreign 
service of the Christian Science Monitor of a couple of 
years ago, is a fair example of the sort of thing we 
mean, but the special religious character of the Momtor 
necessarily puts a limit upon its usefulness; and now that 
the Globe has fallen by the wayside, we should like to be- 
lieve that the Post is the most likely candidate. For 
several years, this latter paper has attempted to be all 
things to all men, and as a result (the literary section 
excepted) it has come to be nothing much to anybody. 
Still, the public has not altogether forgotten the fine tradi- 
tion of the Post, even if the editors and owners appear 
to have done so; and there is always the Utopian possi- 
bility that somebody will buy this property and develop 
it into the sort of newspaper that we have described. 


Ir is reported that two thousand Russian Tsarist refugees 
will arrive in New York from Constantinople as immi- 
grants, early in July. Several hundred others, relicts of 
Kolchak and the Japanese-made Merkulov Government, 
who made their way to the hospitable Philippines after 
the collapse of the White regime in Eastern Siberia, are 
to receive a free passage to our shores at the expense of 
American taxpayers, on an army transport. The voyage 
of these Argonauts has been somewhat delayed by a 
mutiny which broke out among them when they learned 
that they were expected to help with the work aboard ship. 
As yet we have heard, from those American industrialists 
who constantly complain about the inadequacy of the immi- 
gration-quotas, no protest against such large importations 
of non-producers. Perhaps the idea is that expropriated 
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Russian property-owners of the Tsarist persuasion have a 
sort of priority claim to citizenship here, and will find 
American institutions, as at present conducted, not unlike 
those they enjoyed at home in the good old days. 


CHINESE bandits seem to hold to the most rigid belief in 
freedom of opinion. At least this is to be inferred from 
the character of the letter which the bandits of the 
Tientsin district, who have been holding a number of 
captured Americans and other foreigners for ransom, per- 
mitted Major Roland W. Pinger, U. S. A., to send to his 
friends. Major Pinger called for immediate intervention 
in China and the establishment of military rule under the 
armed forces of the Great Powers. He declared.that the 
Chinese were a bad lot generally, and that the farmers 
were no better than the bandits. “Civilize them with 
Krags is my motto,” wrote the humane Major; and he 
expressed the hope that preparations for the invasion 
were being made in the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 
He added the prophecy that he and another captive officer, 
because of their position in the American army, would be 
held “until the last demand—was satisfied.” Unfortunately 
for the Major’s reputation as a prophet, his letter, as it 
was printed in the American press, was accompanied by 
the news of his release. Apparently the bandits did not 
share his belief in his importance as a hostage. 


IF an expeditionary force is to be dispatched to China 
because some travelling Americans have been held by 
bandits for a few weeks, it is fair to suppose that a 
similar expedition will be sent to Providence, Rhode 
Island, where, it was recently revealed, a citizen has been 
held in the State prison for seven years without a trial. 
According to the news-reports, this unfortunate victim 
of law’n order was discovered by accident in the course 
of “checking up inmates of the institution who appeared 
to have no clearly defined standing.” He had been arrested 
originally on a charge of assault, to sustain which there 
was apparently no substantial evidence. We are inclined 
to think that if this hapless gentleman had a choice, he 
would prefer to take his chances with the most disrepu- 
table of Chinese bandits rather than again fall into the 
clutches of the lawful authorities in his native land. 


THE Manchester Guardian prints the text of two messages 
marked “absolutely secret,’ from Signor Amadori, the 
Italian representative at Moscow, to the Foreign Office at 
Rome, which throw considerable light on Lord~ Curzon’s 
recent gratuitous ultimatum to the Russian Government and 
his attempt to break off relations with Russia. It appears 
from Signor Amadori’s telegrams that there was some idea 
of withdrawing the British and Italian delegations to Rus- 
sia in concert. “Eventual recall of the two delegations,” he 
says, “should be published with the agreement or with the 
participation of U. S. A., France, Japan, so that maximum 
of unity may be achieved.” The purpose of this diplomatic 
manceuvre is shown in Signor Amadori’s outline of the 
expected results: “In the first moment there would be a 
reaction on the part of the Left, accompanied in all proba- 
bility by acts of terrorism, but this fact itself would 
accelerate liquidation of terrorist regime. Financial admin- 


istration of Bolsheviki would find itself isolated. ... Inter- 


nal conflicts would find sustenance in such new difficulties. 
This would supply the active and passive opposition with 
possibility of creating stir amongst the population.” 


“REGIME of Bolshevik caste is condemned to go under,” 
concludes the Italian diplomat, “but it could still hold on 
for an undetermined time if one does not operate against it 
with pressure coming from Europe.” In short, the diplo- 
mats were planning to break off relations with Russia as 
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_ secretary in the House of Commons. 
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a first step in their hopeful scheme of fomenting a new 
civil war in Russia and subjecting the population to a 


new bath of blood and fresh horrors of starvation—all 


_ for the purpose of reinstituting a system of medieval 


tyranny. These are the diplomatic uplifters who are per- 
petually attempting to bamboozle the American people 
into joining their League of Governments in the interests 
of humanity and peace. It is to be hoped that Signor 
Amadori’s instructive telegrams will furnish a text for 
some pertinent questions for Lord Curzon’s  under- 
That is indeed the 
best one can hope for. There seems no prospect that 
Lord Curzon will soon be relegated to a condition of 
decorous leisure where he may no longer gamble with 
the lives of millions of his fellow-Europeans. 


By an overwhelming vote, Parliament has indorsed the 
British Government’s proposal to spend upwards of $50 
million for the construction of a new Gibraltar at the 
already heavily-fortified naval base at Singapore. Accord- 
ing to the First Lord of the Admiralty, Britain is now 
dependent in the Far East solely on the good will of “a 
friendly and former allied Power.” This statement, along 
with the vote in Parliament, indicates that for practical 
purposes the British Government puts virtually no depend- 
ence on the Washington Conference and its four-Power 
Pact. About the time Parliament was voting this thump- 
ing appropriation against eventualities in the Pacific, 
Secretary Hughes, in one of his happy efforts, was assur- 
ing an audience in Washington that thanks to the unnamed 
benefactor who fathered the Washington Conference, all 


' prospect of conflict in the Far East had been dissipated. 


“How was this accomplished?” demanded the optimistic 
Mr. Hughes. “Simply by achieving a disarmament of 
thought.” He would have been closer to fact had he 
called it a disarmament of imagination. 


Wirx the German mark standing at 81,000 to the dollar, 
it may be just as well to remind those people who believe 
that there is still blood in the German turnip, that money 
stands for goods; that when a country is rich in goods its 
money will have a high exchange-value; and that when it 
is stripped of goods, its money is worthless. Germany 
has been stripped not only of its wealth but of its prin- 
cipal sources of wealth; and yet, in the face of this patent 
fact, another solemn conference on the question of “repa- 

rations” is about to be held in Brussels; a conference 
which presumably will. come no nearer determining the 
extent to which the Allies may rob the defeated nation, 
than the many which have preceded it. 


Preruaprs the people of Europe are not as long-suffering as 
' they appear. During the past few years, they have given 


an amazing exhibition of patience in the face of shameless 
political jockeying with their lives and fortunes; but there 
are a few signs that they are becoming restless, and these 
‘signs are not confined to the defeated nations. On another 
_ page of this issue our readers will find a letter from Paris 
which shows that the underlying population in France is 
far from satisfied. We note, too, that there is considerable 
agitation going on in that country over the activities of 
the royalist Action Francaise. Moreover, President Mil- 
lerand felt himself called upon the other day to deny the 
all too obvious fact that the occupation of the Ruhr was 
undertaken in the interests of the Comité des Forges. 
‘Thus we deduce that as prices go up and the franc down, 
the people of France are doing a little thinking. If the 
Governments of France and the other countries of Europe 
would do a little thinking on their own part, it might 
occur to them that when peoples have been mulcted to 
the point where they have nothing further to lose, they 


have a way of becoming desperate and wreaking an awful 
vengeance on their oppressors. 


Ir there is such a thing in the world as a thoroughgoing 
misanthrope, a conscious enemy of mankind, he should 
certainly look forward with pleasure to the coming of the 
next great war. The prospect of destruction is really 
quite without limit, as Mr. M. W. Royce has pointed out 
in two articles recently published in the Nation. The 
capital of every country in Europe, with the possible 
exception of Russia, is already within bombing-range of 
every other capital, and the possibility of instantaneous 
devastation lies constantly before each of the Govern- 
ments, as a temptation to strike first and without warn- 
ing. A part of the population can of course preserve 
their lives in subterranean burrows; but unfortunately 
they can not drag the libraries, cathedrals and art-galleries 
of Europe in after them, and the prospect of crawling out 
again, to begin all over in a desert, is not exactly alluring. 
The next war will be called, of course, a war to save 
civilization, but it begins to look as though civilization 
might not survive such a saving. 


IN a statement recently issued in Washington, forty 
scientists, ecclesiastics, politicians and men of business 
have undertaken to correct the impression that science 
and religion are in conflict. The statement had to be re- 
duced to the least common denominator of forty sets of 
opinions, and its content therefore is virtually nil. It 
seeks to clear up the situation, not by meeting the issues 
that have been raised by Mr. Bryan and the Funda- 
mentalists, but by reducing all thought on the subject to 
a soft mass of something or other. Mr. Bryan says that 
Christ was born of a virgin; that he was crucified for 
man’s sins; that he arose, in body and spirit, from the 
dead; and the forty signers of the proclamation reply that 
the task of religion is to develop the conscience, the ideals 
and the aspirations of mankind. The four-footed frank- 
ness of Mr. Bryan contrasts most favourably with the 
obscurantism of those of his opponents who wish to 
accept everything that is new without rejecting anything 
that is old, and in general to avoid the conflicts that are 
inevitable in precise thinking. 


In an allocution recently delivered, Pope Pius once more 
laments the sufferings of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in 
Russia. In the view of the Pope, the Roman priests are 
victims of persecution; and it is therefore only natural 
that he should protest in their behalf. Wei are disposed, 
however, to join with East and West, of Chicago, in 
asking why His Holiness has not also protested against 
the special persecution of the Jews in Poland, which fol- 
lowed immediately upon the announcement of the verdict 
against the Catholics in Russia. If the Catholic Church 
is opposed to persecution in general, there is no good 
reason why it should not exercise its great power in 
Poland in behalf of the Jews. It may be, of course, that 
there has been some pronouncement on this subject from 
the Vatican; but until some friend advises us that this is 
so, we shall continue to wonder why the Papal protests 
against persecution can not be made more general in scope. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
PEACE! PEACE! 


PRESIDENT HarDING and Senator Borah have delivered 
addresses recently, from separate platforms, on the 
subject of peace. Their political prominence, as well 
as their sincerity, makes their utterances a proper 
subject for analysis by their fellow-citizens. 

President Harding made peace the topic of his 
oration in Washington on Memorial Day. His senti- 
mental devotion to the cause of peace wells up from 
his easy-going and benevolent nature. He abhors 
change, and particularly violent change, and so his 
mind revolts at the dramatic uncertainties of warfare 
between great nations. Wars, or at least large wars, 
do not fall within the category of normalcy. More- 
over, within the bounds of his prejudices, Mr. Harding 
is promptly moved by human suffering. He was not 
moved when the noble humanitarian philosopher, 
Ricardo Flores Magon, was permitted to die in a 
Federal jail under the Espionage law, for sympathy 
with Magon involved intellectual appreciations of 
which Mr. Harding is incapable. On the other hand, 
when he stood upon a Hoboken pier two years ago, 
“among 5000 dead, in their flag-draped coffins,” he 
experienced a real emotional katharsis. In that place 
of sorrow, he registered a vow against war, as so many 
worthy statesmen have done before him. 

Indeed it is plain from Mr. Harding’s recent speech 
that he is willing to do almost anything to abolish war, 
except think deeply about it. Apparently his method 
is akin to that of Dr. Coué; and he hcpes something 
may be accomplished by repeating on appropriate occa- 
sions the phrase: “It must not be again! It must not 
be again!” 

At one point in his speech it appeared that he might 
offer something more definite than this pious reitera- 
tion. “I believe it a God-given duty,” he said, “ 
give of our influence to establish the ways of peace 
throughout the world. We can not guarantee, but 
we can promote the peaceful adjustment of disputes, 
we can aid in the establishment of the agencies of 
peace, we can be influential in committing the world to 
the triumphs of peace and make hateful to humankind 
the spoils of war.” At this point we naturally antici- 
pated that Mr. ‘Harding would propose some definite 
method of establishing “the ways of peace,” would 
give a comprehensive explanation of what he meant 
by agencies of peace, and would uncover his project 
for discrediting “the spoils of war.’ Beyond the 
vague aspirations which we have noted, however, Mr. 
Harding had nothing to suggest. He wound up with 
a doubtful phrase about setting an example of “repre- 
sentative democracy,” and a promise that in some 
mysterious manner our next war would be without 
profit to “the conscienceless profiteer” who “has put 
the black blot of greed upon righteous sacrifice and 
highly purposed conflict.” 

Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty has recorded that on the 
declaration of war against Germany, President Wilson 
registered a solemn avowal of a similar nature—with 
results that have appalled Mr. Harding. Our economic 
system is so nicely adjusted to the convenience of 
privilege that inevitably in times of crisis the exactions 
of privilege are greatly increased. Since neither Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Wilson, nor any other President in our 
memory, has shown the least interest in changing the 
system, and the political horizon is most unlikely to 
yield a presidential figure of a different temper, we 
see no reason why “the conscienceless profiteer” should 
be disturbed by Mr. Harding’s assurances. It seems 
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reasonable also to suppose that privilege, which ndeh 
the system appropriates the spoils of war, will con- 
tinue, despite Mr. Harding’s phrases, to skin the van- 
quished. “Representative democracy,” as exemplified 
by Mr. Harding’s predecessors, had no compunctions 
about spoils of war in our conflicts against Mexico 
and Spain; and after the late international struggle of 
conflicting imperialisms, of which the spoils were 
divided by arrangement almost before the first gun 
was fired, the leaders of “representative democracy” 
accomplished nothing in the way of curbing the greed 
of the victors, who even insisted on robbing babies 
of their milk. To a mind not given to political 
tergiversation, a study of the causes of the late war 
shows that as long as the’ system endures, “agencies 
for peace” are a mere mockery, for aggression and 
conquest are rooted in the system itself. 

Thus Mr. Harding’s pacific emotions seem hope- 
lessly superficial. Perhaps this is inevitable, for while 
he abhors war in the abstract, he condones and idealizes 
specific wars, and he makes each war in which the 
American Government -has engaged an object of 
special veneration. - For instance, in his speech he de- 
scribed the Spanish war, which gave our imperialists 
such a handsome leg-up, as a “stroke against oppres- 
sion,” inspired by “ideals of liberty”’—phrases which 
will surely afford grim amusement to the Caribbean 
brethren and the Filipinos. He referred to the world- 
war as a struggle “to preserve civilization”; and this 
phrase too, in view of the present state of Europe, 
seems somewhat inadequate. We gathered from his 
speech that all our wars have been just and of 
righteous purpose; and it seemed inconsistent, there- 
fore, that he should be so intent on doing away with 
an institution which served such admirable ends. 

Mr. Borah, perhaps because he is not the head of a 
political Government, is more realistic than Mr. 
Harding. He does not accept Mr. Harding’s view 
that the politicians of the British Government, the 
French Government, and the Government of the Rus- 
sian Tsar embarked upon their sanguinary gamble in 
1914 for the purpose of “saving civilization.” The 
war, he declared, was the result of “a system that pre- 
vailed in Europe.” Possibly the statesmen did not 
personally desire war, but “they were the products of 
a system which finally resulted in war.” Mr. Borah 
pointed out that though the war has ended, the system 
still does a flourishing business at the old stand. The 
Governments are still pushing their “schemes and 
plans and materialism,” they are still “grabbing the 
territory of a distressed people” and thievishly reach- 


ing out for natural resources wherever these seem, 


feebly protected. Since the great war, Mr. Borah 
noted, there have been twenty-three wars, and “every 
invasion of territory since the signing of the Versailles 
treaty has been by a member of the League of 
Nations.” 

The League, as Mr. Borah frankly stated, is merely 
the agency of these robber Governments and their 
politicians. The League’s Court, reduced by the poli- 
ticlans to the status of a tribunal of arbitration, is 
under the same egis. “I should never give my con- 
sent,” he declared, “to support an institution attached 
to the political masters of Europe. . . . To me one of 
the mistakes of the human mind is that we can acquire 
peace through war, or through a particular ruler or 
a particular combination of rulers.” 

Thus far Mr. Borah’s premises stand on the solid 
ground of fact. His conclusions are logical. What is 
his next step? In the full light of his historical cita- 
tions it seems a curious one. He proposes to sum- 
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mon the politicians of these same robber Governments 
_ to an international conference to codify international 
_ law in such fashion that wars of aggression would be 
outlawed for ever! Though he would consent to have 
no part in an arbitral body set up by the wicked 
_ political masters of Europe, he would participate in a 
_ coriference of those same masters of Europe, called 
_ for the purpose of setting up a code of laws for all 
_ peoples. We can see privilege and its attorneys going 
‘| to that convocation as to a feast. In fact it could be 
|| only through a miracle that anything except privilege 
could have any representation there. What could come 
_ of it all but a charter of imperialism, a new legal 
efflorescence of the established system, under which 
the weaker peoples would find themselves enslaved for 
ever? 
In the end we find Mr. Borah as futile as Mr. 
- Harding. He is willing to apply reason and realism 
| to causes, he can think back clearly; but when he 
' comes to conclusions, he discards logic for romance, 
and he would entrust the fate of all peoples to those 
| who know so well the technique of making it hard 
_ for a starving man to steal a loaf of bread, but easy 
' for privilege to steal a railway or an oil-field. Until 
‘ Mr. Borah cares to face the task of tackling the eco- 
nomic system which produces wars, no one need take 
| his proposed conferences with any seriousness. 


ANYTHING MIGHT HAPPEN. 


A SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPH of the present political landscape 
would doubtless show great ectoplasmic clouds massed 
about the brooding figures of those who sit in the high 
places. These streamers of mysterious substance 
represent the boom of Mr. Henry Ford for the presi- 
dency, which is causing no little anxiety among the 
master materialists in both political camps. Uber allen 
Gipfeln ist—Heinrich, Baron of Dearborn, apostle of 
high wages and low freights, whose omnipresent 
flivvers cover the highways, whose tractors hum in a 
thousand fields. With this monstrous portent looming 
in the political skies, the practical men who are accus- 
tomed, once every four years, to gather in the back 
room and cast lots for the robe of the people with the 
dice of privilege and monopoly, are asking one another 
a troublous question to which none can give the answer. 
This is: “Suppose this formidable knight of the 
Wolverine State should decide to say to the Democratic 
National Committee, ‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to refrain from following after thee ... for thy people 
shall be my people?’” What, then, of Mr. Harding? 
What of Mr. Underwood, or Mr. McAdoo, or the 
respectable eleventh-hour dark horse beloved of poli- 
ticians and the invisible gentlemen who sit substantially 
behind them? 

Almost every day fresh news of political sentiment 
for Mr. Ford bobs up to worry the political powers. 
Senator Ashurst has told representatives of the press 
that the people in nineteen States in the Middle West 
would return enthusiastic majorities for the candidate 
from Dearborn. Western farmers are reported to be 
lining up for Mr. Ford as a prophet of cheap fertilizer. 
A poll conducted by a popular magazine has shown 
Mr. Ford rolling along with a vote far ahead of any 
other Democratic candidate. The terrible Mr. W. R. 
Hearst has announced that he will support Mr. Ford if 
Mr. Ford runs independently. Finally the son of Mr. 
Ford has intimated unmistakably that Barkis is willin’. 

Mr, Hearst’s suggestion has caused fresh dismay 
-among the political Olympians. They are speculating 
uneasily upon the possible effect on both of the creaky 
old party-machines of a combined attack by Mr. Ford’s 
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purse of Fortunatus and the powerful mobilizing- 
ability of Mr. Hearst and his flock of journalistic car- 
rier pigeons. Political leaders have learned to dread 
a Hearst candidate, especially when that candidate is 
not Mr. Hearst; and they have a tremendous respect 
for the political power of the bank-roll. This respect 
is based on experience. In the words of a local poli- 
tician, as quoted by Mr. Dooley: “ ‘Th’ American na- 
tion in th’ Sixth Ward is a fine people,’ he says. ‘They 
love th’ eagle,’ he says, ‘on th’ back iv a dollar,’ he 
says.’ We gather from the news that certain thought- 
ful tenders of the Democratic machine take the view 
that Mr. Ford, with his superabundant roll, would be 
an ideal candidate for Vice-President. Unfortunately 
Mr. Ford’s friends have made it clear that their candi- 
date would not accept such an innocuous role. 

As for Mr. Ford’s real qualifications, those would 
not in any event greatly concern the political leaders. 
From his earliest youth he has been exclusively occu- 
pied with matters of mechanical invention and organi- 
zation, so that he has had no leisure to acquire any 
general cultural equipment. Apparently he is totally 
unversed in history and geography, he has not allowed 
himself time for the study of economics, and the maze 
of international relationships is unknown to him. His 
ignorance, however, does not disqualify him. One 
does not have to think very far back to realize that in 
the event of his election, his would not be the first 
virginal mind to come to the White House. Precedent, 
indeed, would be on his side. His naive credulity is 
held against him; but even his acceptance of the 
mythical Jewish protocols merely serves as an indica- 
tion that as President he would be likely to follow the 
precedent of his two latest predecessors in taking seri- 
ously the romantic discoveries of the secret police of 
the Department of Justice. He is also said to be of an 
arbitrary and dictatorial temperament; but again, we 
have survived political leadership of this character, 
though it left us considerably out of pocket. Finally 
we gather that Mr. Ford believes the United States has 
a serious moral mission to perform in this backward 
world, and that he is so far cured of his pacifism that 
he insists upon a huge navy and an invincible air-fleet 
to convert the rest of the planet to American standards 
of propriety, democracy and machine-production. We 
can think of no more fruitful source of trouble to a 
people than imperialism wedded to moral purpose; and 
if Mr. Ford stands ready to provide the moral pur- 
pose, the imperialism is ready and waiting. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ford’s boom speeds along merrily 
on high. Doubtless his dramatic rise in the world 
makes an appeal to the popular imagination. He was 
the son of a farmer. His struggles to break into the 
manufacturing field form a true American epic of 
single-hearted devotion. He is a rare example of the 
boy who made all the copybook-maxims come true, 
who, by dogged persistence and hard work, won his 
way to unimaginable affluence. 

It is a full’ year before the national conventions will 
meet to cast the principals in the quadrennial political 
comedy ; and early booms are likely to be blighted by 
frost. In the good old days of political stability, the 
political guides would have chuckled at Mr. Ford’s 
aspirations, patted him genially on the back, and per- 
haps given him a strong hint that a substantial pre- 
liminary contribution would be likely to help a lot of 
the boys to make up their minds. They would act 
thus, knowing that in the end Mr. Ford would have 
no chance against a dependable candidate who would 
stand without hitching. In these degenerate times, 
however, the electors are restless and dissatisfied, and 
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those who like to call themselves leaders in the political 
world are awed by the thought that anything might 
happen—even Henry Ford. 


THE ANTI-JAPANESE MOVEMENT. 


WE wonder if it has ever occurred to anyone to 
attempt a detailed comparison between anti-Semitism 
in old Russia, and the anti-Japanese movement on our 
own Pacific coast. Certainly the subject can not be 
adequately handled without careful study; and yet 
certain obvious parallels suggest themselves, as one 
reads Mr. Raymond Leslie Buell’s illuminating dis- 
ussion of “The Development of the anti-Japanese 
Agitation in the United States,” published recently in 
the Political Science Quarterly. In the attempt of the 
American trade unions to close the labour-market to 
Japanese workingmen; in the enactment of alien land- 
laws designed to exclude the Japanese from the soil; 
and in the’stimulation of race prejudice by politicians, 
for the purpose of distracting attention from less con- 
venient issues, there is much that is reminiscent of the 
anti-Semitic activities of the Russian Black Hundreds, 
the compulsory confinement of the Jewish population 
to the cities of the pale, and the Jew-baiting of the 
Tsarist provocateurs. 

According to Mr. Buell, the anti-Japanese movement 
in this country was initiated under the leadership of 
organized labour, in the early years of the present 
century, at the very time when monopolists of all sorts 
were especially active in staking out the resources of 
California. As we see it, labour was under attack 
from two sides; that is, two factors were operating 
to increase the labour-surplus—first, the immigration 
of Japanese coolies, and second, the private appropria- 
tion of natural resources, with the resultant check upon 
free economic development. 

The first factor was the more obvious, and grafting 
politicians like Schmitz and Ruef naturally encouraged 
the unions to turn their attention in that direction. The 
campaign against the Japanese was launched at a meet- 
ing of the Labour Council of San Francisco, and in 
1905 the “Japanese and Korean Exclusion League” 
was organized. In this period, when the Japanese 
figured chiefly as competitors for jobs in the cities, 
the agitation against them originated largely with the 
unions, and the Exclusion League “even asked every 
union man to contribute one cent a month towards 
the campaign.” 

More recently, many of the Japanese have taken the 
one step which is best calculated to reduce the over- 
supply of labour; that is, they have turned from indus- 
try to agriculture, as all labourers ought to be free 
to do, and are attempting to get a foothold on the 
soil. Accordingly, the centre of agitation in California 
has shifted, within the last few years, from the towns 
to the rural districts, and the old programme of putting 
a stop to immigration, and excluding from the trades 
the Japanese already within the country, has been 
supplemented with a new attempt to exclude them 
from the land. In 1913, the legislature of California 
passed a law which prohibited Japanese aliens from 
acquiring real property, and in 1920 the voters of the 
State balloted three to one in favour of a measure 
designed to prevent these aliens from leasing land, or 
acquiring temporary or permanent control of it in 
any other fashion. The enemies of the Japanese have 
not yet been able to frame an alien land-law which can 
not be evaded, but the Exclusion League, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the State Federation of Labour are 
still pushing the anti-Japanese agitation for all they are 
worth. 


Ostensibly it has been the purpose of this campaign 
to prevent an increase of the labour-supply, and to 
secure the natural resources of the State against alien 
control. When the legislature of California undertook, 
in 1913, to frame the alien land-law, the relation of 
the anti-Japanese movement to the problems of labour 
and monopoly was soon made sufficiently clear. The 
bills first reported to the Assembly and the Senate 
were so worded as to prohibit all aliens from acquiring 
permanent title to resources within the State. In other 
words, either of these measures would not only have 
prevented Japanese labourers from buying small farms, 
but would also have made it impossible for European 
monopolists to get control of the mineral lands of the 
State. However, the European interests organized a 
lobby which soon brought the legislature to time, and 
under cover of the outcry against the “Yellow Peril” 
a law was passed which exempted most of the Euro- 
pean privilegees, who would get the bulk of their 
returns in the form of unearned royalties, and attacked 
the Japanese labourers who wanted to dig their living 
out of the earth. It seems to us that this incident 
epitomizes very nicely the history of the anti-Japanese 
movement, and accordingly it is not without reason 
that we would class this movement with the anti- 
Semitic agitation in old Russia, as a piece of wind- 
mill-tilting that diverts the popular mind from more 
important issues. 


A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF DEMOCRACY. 


Tue remarkable group of rebels whose successful 
attack upon the authorized Government of their day 
has won for them the veneration of a law-abiding 
posterity, included a singular and striking personality 
in Thomas Paine. Unlike his fellow-conspirators, how- 
ever, he found few to do justice to his high qualities 
until the late Moncure D. Conway, in his “Life of 
Thomas Paine,” took the trouble to clear away the 
accumulation of myth and slander that has encum- 
bered his memory. 

Of all the men of his time none acted from purer 
motives than Paine, or held more tenaciously to the 
principles by which he professed to be guided. Broad 
generalizations in regard to political liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom were current at that time, and occupied 
the thoughts of many brilliant minds in France, Eng- 
land and America; and Paine’s fervent belief in the 
equality of human rights inspired his pen with a homely 
and downright eloquence. 
for independence he was persona grata to leaders like 
Washington and Jefferson ; but with independence once 
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achieved, the attention of his former friends became 


concentrated upon domestic politics, and when Paine 
returned to America after his long residence in France, 
he found that the taste of his countrymen for the dis- 
cussion of abstract truths had considerably abated. 
An Englishman by birth, an ardent American by 
predilection, and for a time an honorary citizen of 
France, Paine might be described in the language of 
romance as a knight-errant of democracy; or, in more 
prosiac terms, as a professional revolutionist. His 
pamphlets had a ready sale. “Common Sense” is 
credited with having crystallized public opinion in 
favour of the break with Great Britain; “The Rights 
of Man,” in which the democratic thesis was sustained 


against the onslaughts of Burke, landed its English 


publisher in jail and sent the author to France, and, 
as it turned out, from an English to a French prison, 
where he found leisure to write “The Age of Reason,” 
anticipating modern criticism of the Bible, and deliver- 
ing himself into the hands of the Philistines at home, 
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the beneficiaries of the Revolution who by that time 

were engaged in using their newly-won power to per- 

petuate the secular abuses of Government. 

Having survived the dangers to which he was ex- 
posed in the field with Washington, and escaped from 
England to France with the timely assistance of his 
friend William Blake, the poet, Paine arrived in Paris 
only to plunge into the swift current of revolutionary 
politics, In collaboration with Condorcet he drew up 
the Declaration of Rights, and as a member of the 
National Assembly raised his voice for justice and 
moderation. Imprisoned during the Terror, and aban- 
_ doned to his fate by Washington’s Administration, he 
' occupied himself in subjecting conventional religious 
beliefs to the same test of reason and common sense 
that he had applied to political doctrines. Among the 
quotations that appear on the new memorial tablet 
which is soon to be unveiled in Grove Street on the 
site of the house in. which he died, is the affirmation, “I 
believe in one God and no more.” But in spite of his 
fervent deism, his recognition of divine order in the 

visible universe, and the moral lessons he drew from 
_ the abundance of nature, he was charged with atheism 
because he rejected the authority of the Bible. 
g Paine’s philosophy is summed up in the phrases 
_ which the Greenwich Village Historical Society has 
chosen to accompany the above quotation: “The world 
is my country,” “All mankind are my brethren,” “To 
do good is my religion.” If there was something illogi- 
cal in his hope of spreading the religion of humanity 
_ by armed force, and if his belief in the feasibility of 
, reforming Governments and securing individual rights 
__ by means of political constitutions seems ill-founded in 
the light of experience, there is evidence in his writings 
that he was not wholly subject to these illusions. He 
was in fact alive to the dangers inherent in Govern- 
ments. Indeed, he regarded Governments as necessary 
evils which should be kept in hand by vigilant criti- 
4 cism, and by resistance when they became intolerable. 
3 When Paine returned from France Napoleon was 
making ducks and drakes of the principles of the 
French Revolution; and it was evident that much of 
_ the ardour for freedom had evaporated in the process 
of setting in motion the American experiment. The 
_ British Government had been overthrown, but the old 
: prejudices were reasserting themselves, and remained 
to be conquered by a subtler power than violence. It 
__ was becoming clear that the old conceptions of govern- 
f mental authority still survived under the new dispen- 
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sation. Compromise and the clash of faction replaced 
the discussion of high-sounding principles. Paine’s 
_ former friends and admirers, enmeshed in the tangles 
of domestic politics, gave him a decidedly cold shoulder. 
_ The failure of Washington to come to his aid when he 
__was in danger under the Terror had drawn from him 
bitter and indignant comment; and Jefferson, whose 
_, feligious convictions were not far removed from 
_ Paine’s, differed from him in deeming it expedient to 
_ keep them to himself. There was no longer a demand 
_ for Paine’s talents, and his consistency was a jewel 
_ which found no market. Nor has the market for such 
wares improved since he relinquished his busy pen. 
The rights of man await fulfilment in an age of reason 
that has not yet dawned. 
As a theme for what is now called Americanism, 
_ Paine’s writings are dangerous material, for there has 
_ rarely appeared a more successful agitator against con- 
_ Stituted authority, a more formidable wielder of the 
seditious pen. His attacks on sham authority, and his 
_ international vision, are hard to reconcile with patriot- 
_ ism in the accepted sense of the word. The bridge 
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which he invented was a proper symbol for the man 
who sought to link the people of the world together 
by teaching them obedience to natural laws. The 
“army of principles’ which he mustered is still a 
force to be reckoned with. Penetrating, as he put it, 
where an army can not, it succeeds where diplomats 
fail, and (if he is a true prophet) “will march on the 
horizon of the world” to ultimate triumph. 


MISCELLANY. 


I HAVE had an opportunity to examine lately a number of 
fine specimens of book-making by contemporary American 
printers, but I have seen nothing more satisfying than the 
folio edition of the Wicksteed translation of Boccaccio’s 
“Life of Dante’ which Mr. John Henry Nash of San 
Francisco has printed for private distribution among his 
friends. The choice of the text, in the first place, was 
a happy one, for Boccaccio’s work lends itself admirably 
to this monumental typographical treatment. That Mr. 
Nash himself felt this is apparent in his own statement. 
“In the long hours I have devoted to setting up in type 
this ‘Life of Dante,’” he remarks in a letter that accom- 
panies the book, “I have many times: caught myself 
entirely diverted from the task in hand, absorbed in the 
text or in the thought it prompted. That is not usual for 
a printer, concentrated on the art and the mechanics of 
his work—let it be my own humble tribute to’ the charm 
of the book.” Too often fine craftsmanship is wasted on 
unworthy texts; too often the text becomes a mere frame 
for the support of the dress which the paper, letterpress 
and binding constitute. In this case the classic author 
and the living printer stand in the happiest relationship, 
and one can imagine that Boccaccio would have taken as 
much pleasure in Mr. Nash’s work as Mr. Nash has found 
in Boccaccio’s. 


I cAN not speak as an expert, though I am enough of a 
bibliophile to relish the work of a printer who, like Mr. 
Nash, knows how to unite in balanced relation the dreams 
of many craftsmen. Mr. Nash is not one of those pur- 
veyors of showy workmanship who take it for granted 
that fine books are intended merely to be seen, not read. 
He does not ignore the just proportion between size of 
type and width of line; nor does he maintain the uniformity 
of his page-colour at the expense of the adequate spacing 
that makes easy reading possible. His work is a happy 
compromise between beauty and mere utility; and one 
readily forgives him for the few concessions forced from 
the reader in the interests of the connoisseur. The type 
which he has used, a recutting of Ratdolt, was made in 
Italy and the paper was manufactured in Holland. “You 
will find no black spots to distract,” says Mr. Nash, “no 
rivulets of white to lead the eye astray from sense and 
sequence. The relieving spots of colour are placed with 
a designing reserve. ... I have cheerfully disregarded 
established usage and made of each page what is to the 
eye of John Henry Nash a beautiful typographical pic- 
ture.” Surely if an excuse for the establishment of a 
private press were needed, this volume would offer it com- 
pletely and unanswerably. 


THE other day I had occasion once more to consider and 
ponder upon the esthetic heritage of the Roman Catholic 
Church. I was passing through Fifth Avenue, at a time 
when the roadway had been cleared in advance of this 
year’s municipal. parade, and as I came opposite St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, I was brought to a halt by a most im- 
pressive spectacle. The great doors of the cathedral had 


‘been opened; a strip of crimson-purple carpet had been 
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unrolled out of the shadows of the church, and down the 
steps to the street; a throne had been planted in the door- 
way, and'a dignitary of the Church sat there, in a purple 
robe, awaiting the approach, the passing, the dispersion 
of the day’s parade. . 


As I stood there for a few moments, in the flow of the 
crowd, I recalled a picture somewhat like this one, set 
in a side aisle of the Cathedral of Chartres. It was war- 
time, and the glass of the rose window had been removed, 
and the apertures temporarily walled up. The church was 
therefore more than usually dark on this particular Decem- 
ber afternoon, and the setting was all the more perfectly 
fitted to the drama. I was standing with two friends in 
the side aisle near the right transept, when the participants 
moved out of the shadows behind the altar. There were 
only five people in the approaching procession—first, four 
choir-boys in white and scarlet, with lighted tapers, and 
then a prelate in a purple robe that swept a wide circle 


around him and expanded his figure to majestical propor- 


. tions. At the transept, the boys turned out into the cross- 
ing; and then, as he passed on, the splendid priest raised 
his hand in the sign of benediction. This was all; and 
yet the memory of the experience is one of those that I 
should like least to part with. For a devout Catholic, 
the incident would have possessed a special significance 
that it could never have for me; and yet there is in the 
sheer beauty of the Catholic symbolism a validity and a 
value that are quite independent of the quality of the doc- 
trines that are symbolized. It is this sort of beauty that 
we are famishing for, here in this country, and a glimpse 
of it, in Fifth Avenue, is enough to stir in many a one 
of us a nostalgia for the Old World of Europe. 
JOURNEYMAN, 


POETRY. 


PAPER FLOWERS. 
It is his Nancy, brave in her rags 
(Tissue poppies and deep blue flags; 
Five apiece till the daylight fades, 
And roses made in the lighter shades.) 
Factory? No! A little room 
Facing a garden full in bloom; 
The hum and shimmer of golden bees; 
Violets under the apple trees. 
Far from the places that beauty knows— 
Will you buy a flag or a single rose? - 
A rose and a flag that had their birth 
Far from the kindly scent of the earth; 
That grew in tissue, beneath the spell 
Of a farmer’s hands, in a prison cell. 
For his Nancy still! He would rather plough! 
And there are blooms on the cotton now, 
For the weeks go by—go by, somehow! 


Never a flower is made of red 

(Colour of blood upon the dead; 

Hue of passion that shook his mind, 

Till his kindly farmer heart went blind. ) 
Hard for Nancy to understand. 

The smoking gun in her John’s brown hand! 
And now this garden, his fingers make 

Of tissue flowers, for Nancy’s sake! 

And prisoners, hardened to bare stone floor, 
Live there in a blossoming world once more. 
Roses for summer, and then fall comes 

In white and yellow chrysanthemums, 
Crackle of paper, and smell of glue, 

But his flags are blue as the skies are blue. 
It’s more than Nancy he works for now, 
Far from his fields and his idle plough, 
Where the weeks go by—go by, somehow! 


Mary BrENT WHITESIDE. 


THE'STATE. 
I 

From all appearances, organized society is tending 
away from the political theory of government, and 
towards a theory that may be called purely adminis- 
trative. The circumstances of the ten years just past 
have greatly accelerated this tendency, and recognition 
of it now appears in many quarters where the magni- 
tude of the change involved is perhaps not fully per- 
ceived—as, for example, in Principal Jacks’s excellent 
article on the League of Nations, in last February’s 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. It is much to the point, 
however, to see clearly how great and fundamental this 
change is. Changes hitherto, throughout the history 
of humanity’s communal life, have been from one 
mode or form of political government to another. 
Autocracy has been modified into constitutionalism, 
and constitutionalism into republicanism, which is gen- 
erally, also, but quite improperly, identified with 
democracy. All these modes or forms of government 
are, however, in their essence, political; a change or 
development from one to another was merely a modal 
change, not an essential change. The change now im- 
pending is not modal but essential; it is a change in 
fundamental theory. When completed, it will have 
divested government of every vestige of political 
character and function, and will have left it standing 
only as an ‘administrative agency. 

To say that this change is impending is by no means 
to say that it will soon be reflected in our institutions, 
or that it will suddenly or violently assert itself or get 
itself enforced by coarse and indiscriminate methods. 
Such a thing does not happen. In his last days, Ed- 
mund Burke said of the French Revolution, which 
he so feared and hated, that “if a great change is to 
take place, the minds of men will be fitted to it”; and 
so it really is, though no one can say precisely how the 
fitting is done. Formal education and propagandizing 
have little to do with determining it; indeed, more 
often than not it goes against these, like the motion 
of the tide under the waves. The nature of an impend- 
ing change can be better forecast than from any super- 
ficial happenings, by discerning the way the tide is 
running, the way in which the minds of men are being 
fitted, the general terms in which they think; and 
now, apparently, the minds of men are being fitted 
for the fundamental change above described. 

The difference between political and administrative 
government can not better be made clear than by 
paraphrasing the first few pages of the treatise called 


“The State,” by Franz Oppenheimer, professor of, 


political science in the University of Frankfort, now 
well translated and available in English. Confronted 
by the problem of the State as a phenomenon of his- 
tory, English and American writers on the subject 
have uniformly tried to solve it by the a priori method ; 
or, one may better say, by guesswork. .How did the 
State originate? What circumstances gave rise to it? 
What was its primary purpose and intention? To these 
questions, which touch the essence of their problem, 
English and American writers have invariably replied 
by conjecture—one even affirming that the State came 
into being by the will of God; another, that its idea 
originated in a social instinct; another that it was the 
development of an early association for purposes of 
protection; and so on. The trouble with these theories 
is that they are insufficiently supported by evidence. 
Not long ago, on the Continent, a new method of 
investigation was set up, whereby the State is examined 
as far back as its existence can be traced, by a strictly 
historical method, and its phenomena noted for evi- 
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‘dence: of its origin and purpose. 
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Among these 
phenomena, one is invariable. It appears in every 
form or manifestation of the State, from its earlier 
and simple type down to its present highly-organized, 
highly-integrated type. There is no State of which 
we have record that does not present the phenomenon 
of two distinct economic classes which have interests 
directly opposed; a relatively small, owning and 
exploiting class which lives by appropriating without 
compensation the labour-products of a relatively large, 
propertyless and dependent class. 

Wherever in history the State appears, it bears this 
aspect. The State of the primitive herdsmen exhibits 
it as clearly as our own. How may it be accounted 
for? It is usually explained as due to the well-known 
inequalities of natural endowment prevailing among 
the race. Persons of greater ability soon found them- 
selves, by force of their natural superiority, in a posi- 
tion to command the services of persons who had less 
ability, and thus the lateral stratification of the State 
into two classes took place almost at once. We can 
all remember, by way of illustration, how generally 
the commercial success of Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Andrew Carnegie was accounted for in 
this way. 

This assumption is very simple and also very plau- 
sible; so naturally it finds ready acceptance. It is 
nevertheless untenable, and is instantly seen to be un- 
tenable when one recalls the fact that this economic 
exploitation of one class by another could not possibly 
take place unless all available land were either actually 
or legally occupied; for no one would submit to 
exploitation or to working for another for less than 
he could make by going out upon unoccupied land and 
working for himself. The Physiocrats, that illustrious 


body of Frenchmen who, a century and a hglf ago, 


founded the science of political economy, saw this. 
Karl Marx saw it; and it is strange that so clear a 
thinker should not also have seen all its implications. 
In his chapter on colonization, after recounting the 
fruitless experiment of the English colonizer, Mr. 
Peel, Marx puts it in so many words that the system 
which he chooses to call capitalism, but which should 
properly be called economic exploitation, can not be 
erected as long as land, actually and legally unoccu- 
pied, remains available. 

It is plain that in no primitive State (wherein, 
remember, the system of economic exploitation was in 
full force) was all available land actually occupied; for 
it is not all actually occupied in any modern State, 
even those as densely populated as Germany, Belgium 
or Japan. Therefore it must have been legally occu- 
pied; the ruling and exploiting class must have held 
it out of accessibility by proscription. If not, the 
exploited majority would, have moved out upon it, and 
the continuance of exploitation would have become 


-impracticable—just as Diaz found that he could not 


get labourers to work in the Mexican mines unless he 
first confiscated the communal lands. 

The State, then as now, must have been the agency 
whereby this proscription was made effective and kept 
effective. It would thus appear that the State, instead 
of originating according to any of the conjectures 
made by English and American writers on the subject, 
originated as a class-weapon of conquest and confisca- 
tion, and that its primary function was, and still is, to 
maintain the stratification of nonistyi into the two 
classes noted? : poz 


1It is Winey, of remark that the hunting tribes, with whom conquest 
and economic exploitation is almost impracticable, on account of the 


_ nature of their: pursuits, never formed a State; nor yet did the primi- . 


tive peasants, for the same reason, 


Oppenheimer’s conclusion is as follows: 


The State, completely in its genesis, essentially and almost 
completely during the first stages of its existence, is a social 
institution forced by a victorious group of men on a defeated 
group, with the sole purpose of regulating the dominion of the 
victorious group over the vanquished, and securing itself 
against revolts from within and attacks from abroad. 
Teleologically, this dominion had no other purpose than the 
economic exploitation of the vanquished by the victors. 

No primitive State known to history originated in any other 
manner. 


Robertus-Jagetzow also, whom Oppenheimer quotes, 
says, 
History is unable to demonstrate any one people wherein 


.. the division of labour had not developed itself as the 
subjection of one set under the other. 


Thus is derived a conception of the State, or if 
one prefer a general term that is somewhat simpler, 
of political government, as a purely anti-social organiza- 
tion; indeed, as the archetype and primary pattern of 
all organization (1 can think of no exception whatever ) 
which is now deemed anti-social and as such is repre- 
hended and discouraged by the common conscience of 
mankind. It will be useful to remark instances— 
instances known to every one—of the disparity between 
the social morals of the State and those of the indi- 
vidual, which are in large part enforced upon the 
individual by the power of the State itself. Upon any 
other theory of the State, they would be anomalous 
and inexplicable. If one regard the State, however, as 
in its origin and by its first intention an anti-social 
organization—a class-instrument for the perpetuation 
of economic exploitation—they at once appear normal 
and logical. Some of these will be discussed in a later 
paper. 

ALBERT Jay Nock. 
(To be continued.) 


THE INDEPENDENT FARMER. 


THE case of the American farmer is conspicuous; 
though it can scarcely be called singular, since in great 
part it is rather typical of the fortune which has over- 
taken the underlying populations throughout Christen- 
dom under the dominion of absentee ownership in its 
later developed phase. Much the same general run 
of conditions recurs elsewhere in those respects which 
engage the fearsome attention of these farmers. By 
and large, the farmer is so placed in the economic 
system that both as producer and as consumer he deals 
with business-concerns which are in a position to make 
the terms of the traffic, which it is for him to take or 
leave. Therefore the margin of benefit that comes to 
him from his work is commonly at a minimum. He 
is commonly driven by circumstances over which he 
has no control, the circumstances being made by the 
system of absentee ownership and its business-enter- 
prise. Yet he is, on the whole, an obstinately loyal 
supporter of the system of law and custom which 
so makes the conditions of life for him. 

His unwavering loyalty to the system is in part a 
holdover from that obsolete past when he was the 
Independent Farmer of the poets; but in part it is 
also due to the still surviving persuasion that he is 
on the way, by hard work and shrewd management, to 
acquire a “competence,” such as will enable him some 
day to take his due place among the absentee owners 
of the land and so come in for: an easy livelihood at 
the cost of the rest of the community; and in part it 
is also due to the persistent though fantastic opinion 
that his own present interest is bound up with the 
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system of absentee ownership, in that he is himself an 
absentee owner by so much as he owns land and equip- 
ment which he works with hired help—always pre- 
suming that he is such an owner, in effect or in 
prospect. 

It is true, the farmer-owners commonly are absentee 
owners to this extent. Farming is teamwork. As it 
is necessarily carried on by current methods in the 
great farming-sections, farm-work runs on such a scale 
that no individual owner can carry on by use of his 
own personal work alone, or by use of the man-power 
of his own household alone—which makes him an ab- 
sentee owner by so much. But it does not, in the com- 
mon run, make him an absentee owner of such dimen- 
sions as are required in order to create an effectual 
collusive control of the market, or such as will enable 
him, singly or collectively, to determine what charges 
the traffic shall bear. It leaves him still effectually in 
a position to take or leave what is offered at the dis- 
cretion of those massive absentee interests that move 
in the background of the market.’ 

Always, of course, the farmer has with him the 
abiding comfort of his illusions, to the effect that 
he is in some occult sense the “Independent Farmer,” 
and that he is somehow by way of achieving a com- 
petence of absentee ownership by hard work and sharp 
practice, some day; but in practical effect, as things 
habitually work out, he is rather to be called a quasi- 
absentee owner, or perhaps a pseudo-absentee owner, 
being too small a parcel of absentee ownership to count 
as such in the outcome. But it is presumably all for 
the best, or at least it is expedient for business-as- 
usual, that the farmer should continue to nurse his illu- 
sions and go about his work; that. he should go on 
his way to complete that destiny to which it has pleased 
an all-seeing and merciful Providence to call him. 


From colonial times and through the greater part 
of its history as a republic, America has been in the 
main an agricultural country. Farming has been the 
staple occupation and has employed the greater part of 
the population. And the soil has always been the chief 
of those natural resources which the American people 
have taken over and made into property. Through 
the greater part of its history the visible growth of 
the country has consisted in the extension of the culti- 
vated area and the increasing farm-output, farm- 
equipment, and farm-population. This progressive 
taking over and settlement of the farming-lands is the 
most impressive material achievement of the American 
people, as it is also the most serviceable work which 
they have accomplished hitherto, It still is, as it ever 
has been, the people’s livelihood; and the rest of the 
industrial system has, in the main, grown up, hitherto, 
as a subsidiary or auxiliary, adapted to and limited 
by the needs and the achievements of the country’s 
husbandry. The incentives and methods engaged in 
this taking over of the soil, as well as the industrial 
and institutional consequences that have followed, are 
accordingly matters of prime consideration in any en- 
deavour to understand or explain the national character 
and the temperamental bent which underlies it. 

The farm-population—that farm-population which 
has counted substantially towards this national achieve- 
ment—have been a ready, capable and resourceful body 
of workmen. And they have been driven by incentives 
which ‘are characteristic of English-speaking colonial 
enterprise—individual self-help and cupidity. Except 
transiently and provisionally, and with doubtful effect, 
this farm-population has nowhere and at no time been 


1Cf. Wallace, ‘“‘Farm Prices.” 


actuated by a spirit of community interest in dealing 
with any of their material concerns. Their community 
spirit, in material concerns, has been quite notably 
scant and precarious, in spite of the fact that they 
have long been exposed to material circumstances of a 
wide-sweeping uniformity, such as should have engen- 
dered a spirit of community interest and made for col- 
lective enterprise, and such as could have made any 
effectual collective enterprise greatly remunerative to 
all concerned. But they still stand sturdily by the 
timeworn make-believe that they still are individually 
self-sufficient, masterless men, and through good re- 
port and evil report they have remained Independent 
Farmers, as between themselves, which is all that is 
left of their independence—each for himself, etc. 

Of its kind, this is an admirable spirit, of course; 
and it has achieved many admirable results, even 
though the results have not all been to the gain of 
the farmers. Their self-help and cupidity have left 
them at the mercy of any organization that is capable 
of mass action and a steady purpose. So they have, 
in the economic respect—and incidentally in the civil 
and political respect—fallen—under the dominion of 
those massive business-interests that move obscurely in 
the background of the market and buy and sell and dis- 
pose of the farm-products and the farmers’ votes and 
opinions very much on their own terms and at their ease. 

But all the while it remains true that they have 
brought an unexampled large and fertile body of soil 
to a very passable state of service, and their work con- 
tinues to yield a comfortably large food-supply to an 
increasing population, at the same time that it yields 
a comfortable run of free income to the country’s kept 
classes. It is true, in the end the farm-population find 
themselves at work for the benefit of business-as-usual, 
on a vegy modest livelihood. For farming is, perhaps 
necessarily, carried on in severalty and on a relatively 
small scale, even though the required scale exceeds 
what is possible on a footing of strict self-ownership 
of land and equipment by the cultivators; and there is 
always the pervading spirit of self-help and cupidity, 
which unavoidably defeats even that degree of col- 
lusive mass action that might otherwise be possible. 
Whereas the system of business-interests in whose web 
the farmers are caught is drawn on a large scale; its 
units are massive, impersonal, imperturbable and, in 
effect, irresponsible, under the established order of law 
and custom, and they are interlocked in an unbreakable 
framework of common interests. 


By and large, the case of America is as the case of 
the American farm-population, and for the like reasons. 
For the incentives and ideals, the law and custom and 
the knowledge and belief, on which the farm-popula- 
tion has gone about its work and has come to this pass, 
are the same as have ruled the growth and shaped the 
outcome for the community at large. Nor does the 
situation in America differ materially from the state of 
things elsewhere in the civilized countries, in so far 
as these others share in the same material civilization 
of Christendom. 

In the American tradition, and in point of historical 
fact out of which the tradition has arisen, the farmer 
has been something of a pioneer. Loosely it can be 
said that the pioneering era is now closing, at least 
provisionally and as regards farming. But while the 
pioneer-farmer is dropping out of the work of hus- 
bandry, his pioneer soul goes marching on. And it 
has been an essential trait of this American pioneering 
spirit to seize upon so much of the country’s natural 
resources as the enterprising pioneer could lay hands 


[13 June, 1923 


18 June, 1923] 


- on—in the case of the pioneer-farmer, so much of the 


land as he could get and hold possession of. The land 
had, as it still has, a prospective use and therefore a 


prospective value, a “speculative” value as it is called ; 


and the farmer-pioneer was concerned with seizing 
upon this prospective value and turning it into net gain 
by way of absentee ownership, as much as the pioneer- 
farmer was concerned with turning the fertile soil to 
present use in the creation of a livelihood for himself 
and his household from day to day. 

Habitually and with singular uniformity the Ameri- 
can farmers have aimed to acquire real estate at the 
same time that they have worked at their trade as 
husbandmen. And real estate is a matter of absentee 
ownership, an asset whose value is based on the com- 
munity’s need of this given parcel of land for use 
as a means of livelihood, and the value of which is 


measured by the capitalized free income which the 


_ OWner may expect to come in for by holding it for as 


high a rental as the traffic in this need will bear. So 
that the pioneering aim, in American farming, has been 
for the pioneer-farmers, each and several, to come in 
for as much of a free income at the cost of the rest 
of the community as the law would allow; which has 
habitually worked out in their occupying, each and 
several, something more than they could well take care 
of. They have habitually “carried” valuable real estate 
at the same time that they have worked the soil of so 
much of their land as they could take care of, in as 


effectual a manner as they could under these circum- 


stances. They have been cultivators of the main chance 
as well as of the fertile soil; with the result that, by 
consequence of this intense and unbroken habituation, 
the farm-population is to-day imbued with that penny- 
wise spirit of self-help and cupidity that now leaves 
them and their work and holdings at the disposal of 
those massive vested interests that know the uses of 
collusive mass action, as already spoken of above. 

But aside from this spiritual effect which this pro- 
tracted habituation to a somewhat picayune calculation 
of the main chance has had on the farmers’ frame of 


mind, and aside from their consequent unfitness to 


meet the businesslike manceuvres of the greater vested 
interests, this manner of pioneering enterprise which 
the farmers have habitually mixed into their farming 
has also had a more immediate bearing on the coun- 
try’s husbandry, and, indeed, on the industrial system 
as a whole. The common practice has been to “take 


up” more land than the farmer could cultivate, with his 


available means, and to hold it at some cost. Which 
has increased the equipment required for the cultiva- 
tion of the acres cultivated, and has also increased the 
urgency of the farmer’s need of credit by help of 
which to find the needed equipment and meet the ex- 


_ penses incident to his holding his idle and semi-idle 


acres intact. And farm-credit has been notoriously 
usurious, All this has had the effect of raising the 
cost of production of farm-products ; partly by making 
the individual farm that much more unwieldy as an 
instrument of production, partly by further enforcing 
the insufficiency and the makeshift character for which 


| American farm-equipment is justly famed, and partly 


also by increasing the distances over which the farm- 


_ supplies and the farm-products have had to be moved. 


This last point marks one of the more serious handi- 
caps of American farming, at the same time that it has 


4 contributed materially to enforce that “extensive,” 
- “superficial,” and exhausting character of American 


farming which has arrested the attention of all foreign 


observers. In American practice the “farm-area” has 
_ always greatly exceeded the “acreage under cultiva- 
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tion,” even after all due allowance is made for any 
unavoidable inclusion of waste and half-waste acreage 
within the farm-boundaries. Even yet, at the pro- 
visional close of the career of the American pioneer- 
farmer, the actual proportion of unused and half-used 
land included within and among the farms will mate- 
rially exceed what the records show, and it greatly 
exceeds what any inexperienced observer will be able 
to credit. The period is not long past—if it is past— 
when, taking one locality with another within the great 
farming-sections of the country, the idle and half-idle 
lands included in and among the farms equalled the 
acreage that was fully employed, even in that “exten- 
sive” fashion in which American farming has habitu- 
ally been carried on: 

But there is no need of insisting on this high propor- 
tion of idle acreage, which none will credit who has 
not a wide and intimate knowledge of the facts in the 
case. For more or less—for as much as all intelligent 
observers will be ready to credit—this American 
practice has counted toward an excessively wide dis- 
tribution of the cultivated areas, excessively long 
distances of transport, over roads which have by conse- 
quence been excessively bad—necessarily and notori- 
ously so—and which have hindered communication to 
such a degree as in many instances to confine the culti- 
vation to such crops as can be handled with a minimum 
of farm-buildings and will bear the crudest kind of 
carriage over long distances and with incalculable de- 
lays. This applies not only to the farm-country’s high- 
ways, but to its railway-facilities as well. The Ameri- 
can practice has doubled the difficulty of transportation 
and retarded the introduction of the more practicable 
and more remunerative methods of farming; until 
makeshift and haphazard have in many places become 
so ingrained in the habits of the farm-population that 
nothing but abounding distress and the slow passing 
of generations can correct it all... At the same time, 
as an incident by the way, this same excessive disper- 
sion of the farming-communities over long distances, 
helped out by bad roads, has been perhaps the chief 
factor in giving the retail-business communities of the 
country towns their strangle-hold on the underlying 
farm-population., 

And it should surprise no one if a population which 
has been exposed to unremitting habituation of this 
kind has presently come to feel at home in it all; so 
that the bootless chicanery of their self-help is rated 
as a masterly fabric of axiomatic realities, and sharp 
practice has become a matter of conscience. In such 
a community it should hold true that “An honest man 
will bear watching,” that the common good is a by- 
word, that “Everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” that public office is a private job, where the peak 
of aphoristic wisdom is reached in that red-letter 
formula of democratic politics, “Subtraction, division, 
and silence.” So it has become a democratic principle 
that public office should go by rotation, under the rule 
of equal opportunity—equal opportunity to get some- 
thing for nothing—but should go only to those who 
value the opportunity highly enough to make a des- 
perate run for it. Here men “run” for office, not 
“stand” for it. Subtraction is the aim of this pioneer 
cupidity, not production; and salesmanship is its line 
of approach, not workmanship; and so, being in no 
way related quantitatively to a person’s workmanlike 


1As a side issue to this arrangement of magnificent distances in 
the fertile farm-country, it may be called to mind that the education 
of the farm-children has on this account continually suffered from 
enforced neglect, with untoward results. And there are those who 
believe that the noticeably high rate of insanity among farmers’ 
wives in certain sections of the prairie country is traceable in good 
part to the dreary isolation enforced upon them by this American 
plan of “country life.” 
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powers or to his tangible performance, it has no 
“saturation point.” * 

The spirit of the American farmers, typically, has 
been that of the pioneer rather than the workman. 
They have been efficient workmen, but that is not the 
trait which marks them for its own and sets them off 
in contrast with the common run. Their passion for 
acquisition has driven them to work, hard and pain- 
fuliy, but they have never been slavishly attached to 
their work; their slavery has been not to an imperative 
bent of workmanship and human service, but to an 
indefinitely extensible cupidity which drives to work 
when other expedients fail; at least so they say. So 

\they have been somewhat foot-loose in their attachment 
to the soil as well as somewhat hasty and shiftless in 
its cultivation. They have always, in the typical case, 
wanted something more than their proportionate share 
of the soil; not because they were driven by a felt need 
of doing more than their fair share of work or because 
they aimed to give the community more service than 
would be a fair equivalent of their own livelihood, but 
with a view to cornering something more than their 
proportion of the community’s indispensable means 
of life and so getting a little something for nothing 
in allowing their holdings to be turned to account, for 
a good and valuable consideration. 

The American farmers have been foot-loose, on the 
whole, more particularly that peculiarly American ele- 
ment among them who derive their traditions from a 
colonial pedigree. There has always been an easy 
shifting from country to town, and this steady drift 
into the towns of the great farming-sections has in the 
main been a drift from work into business. And it has 
been the business of these country towns—what may 
be called their business-as-usual—to make the most of 
the necessities and the ignorance of their underlying 
farm-population. The farmers have on the whole been 
ready to make such a shift whenever there has been 
an “opening’’; that is to say, they have habitually been 
ready to turn their talents to more remunerative use 
in some other pursuit whenever the chance has offered, 
and indeed they have habitually been ready to make 
the shift out of husbandry into the traffic of the towns 
even at some risk whenever the prospect of a wider 
margin of net gain has opened before their eager eyes. 

In all this pursuit of the net gain the farm-popula- 
tion and their country-town cousins have carried on 
with the utmost good nature. The business-com- 
munities of the country towns have uniformly got the 
upper hand. But the farmers have shown themselves 
good losers; they have in the main gracefully accepted 
the turn of things and have continued to count on meet- 
ing with better luck or making a shrewder play next 
time. But the upshot of it so far has habitually been 
that the farm-population find themselves working for 
a very modest livelihood and the country towns come 
in for an inordinately wide margin of net gains; that 
is to say, net gain over outlay and over the value of 
the services which they render their underlying farm- 
populations. 


1This civilized man’s cupidity is one of those “higher wants of 
man’’ which the economists have found to be “‘indefinitely extensible,”’ 
‘and like other spiritual needs it is self-authenticating, its own 
voucher, 

The Latin phrase is auri sacra fames, which goes to show the point 
along the road to civilization reached by that people. They had 
reached a realization of the essentially sacramental virtue of this 
indefinitely extensible need: of more; but the aurum in terms of 
which they visualized the object of their passion is after all a 
tangible object, with physical limitations of weight and space, such 


as to impose a mechanical “saturation point” on the appetite for its | 


accumulation. But the civilized peoples of Christendom at large, 
and more partioularly America, the most civilized and most Christian 
of them all, have in recent times removed this limitation. The object 
of this “higher want of man” is no longer specie, but some form of 
credit instrument which conveys title to a run of free income; and it 
can accordingly have no “saturation point,” even in fancy, inasmuch 
as credit is also indefinitely extensible and stands in no. quantitative: 
relation to tangible fact. : 


To many persons who have some superficial acquaint- 


ance with the run of the facts, it may seem, on scant — 


reflection, that what is said above of the inordinate 
gains that go to the country towns is a rash overstate- 
ment, perhaps even a malicious overstatement. It is 
not intended to say that the gains per capita of the 
persons currently engaged in business in the country 
towns, or the gains per cent on the furds invested, are 


extraordinarily high; but only that as counted on the | 


necessary rather: than the actual cost of the useful 
work done, and as counted on the necessary rather 
than the actual number of persons engaged, the gains 
which go to the business-traffic of the country towns 
are inordinately large.’ 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 


NIGHT IN PORT. 


‘An electric light had been lashed over the aftward gang- 


way. Its acrid glare bit out an irregular disc on the 
soiled deck and steep plank. Clusters of similar lights, 
over the uncovered hatches, magnified the deep openings 


and lit them with a dark-savagery, while at their edge on 


the deck squatted winches, like black toads. Beyond the 
rim of the light hung a greenish-purple obscurity, which 
appeared to absorb the scurrying figures of coolies. From 
the other side of the ship one could see, across a small 
space of water, the lights of Shanghai; from my post at 
the head of the gangway I distinguished only the dim 
roofs of godowns lined along the waterfront, marked by 
the occasional smear of a solitary yellow lamp. 

We had come in at ten that morning from Japan and 
were to sail before noon the next day. A few minutes 
after the ship had been made fast, crates of canned vege- 
tables and fruit were swinging over the side. 

By eight o’clock in the evening, when I came on duty, 
the work of unloading was going on in the monotonous 
trance known to men whose muscles are already heavy 
with labour. Yet the necessity of finishing within a few 
hours hung in the atmosphere and gave to each hoarse 
signal an intensity of purpose. I turned up the collar of 
my pea-jacket and tramped back and forth by the gang- 
way. The greenish purple of the night was dulling into 
soot. A dankness from beneath the wharves filtered over 
the ship, pried apart the joints of my knees and elbows, 
and slid into my marrow. From the dock a cry came to 
the workers on deck. A winch snorted, thrashed into 
convulsive activity, and an empty chain rose over the 
rail, flopping like a fish on the end of a line. 

A ship in port submits to her fastenings; she has be- 
come passive, bound to the dock. As the tide rises during 
the night, she will give occasional tugs at her lines, but 
it will be the dragging of a floating corpse. The swift 
palpitation of her life at sea is dead, her ropes lie flaccid 
against the masts, her hull inert in the refuse-strewn water. 
Coolies swarm up and down her flanks and across her 
belly to despoil her with impunity; and in the yellow glare 
over her open hatches, swaying booms pick at her entrails. 

1It may be added, though it should scarcely be necessary, that a 
good part of the gains which are taken by the country-town business- 
‘community passes through their hands into the hands of those 
massive vested interests that move obscurely in the background ot 
the market, and to whom the country towns stand in a relation of 
feeders, analogous to that in which the farm-population stands to the 
towns. In good part the business-traffic of the country towns serves 
as ways and means of net gain to these business-interests in the 
background. But when all due allowance is made on this and other 
accounts, and even if this element which may be called net gains in 
transit be deducted, the statement as made above remains standing 
without material abatement: the business-gains which come to the 
country towns in their traffic with their underlying farm-population 
are inordinately large, as counted on the necessary cost and wuse- 
value of the service rendered, or on the necessary work done. But 
whether these net gains, in so far as they are “inordinate’—that is 
in so far as they go in under the caption of Something for Nothing— 
are retained by the business man of the town or are by them passed 
on to the larger business-interests which dominate them, that js an 
idle difference for all that concerns the fortunes of the underlying 
farm-population or the community at large. In either case it is idle 


waste, so far as concerns the, material well-being of any part of the 
farm-population, 
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The shifts were changing. Heads flowed up the gang- 


_ way, bobbing successively into my line of vision, like links 


in a cable. I watched, ready to turn back possible loungers 


_or unauthorized pedlars; but at that hour only the workers 


in the gang came aboard. The cropped heads and lean 
cheeks, as their owners passed under the light, smouldered 
in greenish hues, streaked with ochre. A few men were 
still chewing food. One, with high shoulders and narrow 
head, scolded the man preceding him. Through the holes 
of a strip of burlap, tied at the waist with cord, I saw his 
rows of ribs like an uncovered hull. An old man followed, 
buttoned to the Adam’s apple in a faded blue jacket. The 
dried arm and claw he thrust out to steady himself on the 
rail reminded me vaguely of charts seen in medical books, 
where only corded muscles connect the hand to the 


r, body. The fleshless face and head were worn to the 


opaque brown of summer roads. At the top of the gang- 
way he stopped to breathe, and grinned at me conciliat- 
ingly. This meagre exposure of cinder-like teeth ex- 
pressed a trust; he hoped I would not be angry at the 
delay he caused. Then he dropped noiselessly on the 
deck and blurred into the confusion of planks and ventila- 
tors towards the winches. Immediately after him came a 
boy, certainly not over eighteen. His body was supple, 
the rounded cheeks of a full orange tone, black eyes 
warm with a delicate sensuousness. Then I glanced at 


| his feet: toes gripping the cross-strips of the planks as he 


mounted. Unlike the face and body, the toes recorded 
years of barefoot labour on the wharves. They had been 
coarsened by splinters, dirt and cold until it was no 
longer possible to distinguish between skin and crust; the 
whole opened and closed in a flexible, dark porosity, curl- 
ing over the end of the plank, as he stepped off, like the 
black claw of an old parrot on its perch. 

A spell of quiet; then the epileptic shaking of a winch, 
drowning other sounds. Quiet again; and I listened to the 
drone of the coolies on the dock. Each heavy crate was 
slung from a bamboo pole, the pole suspended from the 
shoulders of two coolies, and I knew that many of those 
shoulders, in the darkness, oozed with deep sores. The 
journey along the dock to the godown was made in the 
slow rhythm of pain. The leading coolie intoned the 
first two notes, Ah... oh, which were taken up and 
repeated at a higher pitch by the second. Then they 


‘dropped back to the original tone on the lips of the first 


man, and continued, passing back and forth, until the load 
had been deposited. The voices had none of the individu- 


ality of singers; it was the patient nursing of humanity’s 


grief. There was no beginning and no end. An intermit- 
tent and ageless chant, Ah...oh, ah...oh... 

The winches crashed. At the edge of number eight 
hatch I saw the silhouette of the mate, surveying the 
unloading. His gesture of drawing out a watch prompted 
me to look at mine. Eleven thirty. At twelve I would 
take twenty minutes below for a cup of coffee. 

‘I had not been alone in examining the men who came 
aboard. My watch was being shared by a tall Sikh, 
employed by the company to prevent the smuggling of 
drugs. He spoke no Chinese, only a few words of English, 
which he murmured in a gentle voice. To his six feet the 
coiled brown turban added an impressiveness of which he 
was unaware, His clear brow and straight nose were 
incredibly pure in outline. The eyes smiled a compassion- 
ate tenderness; they were reflective, peaceful. I had 


learned that he took bribes from the opium-dealers, and 
helped in passing the contraband, but in his limpid eyes 


} 


I read only the calm of meditation. The curly black 


beard and mustache quivered about a sensitive mouth. A 
Christ turned smuggler. 
a flannel shirt and worn jacket, trousers too loose for him, 
and shoes of American make.’ During the night we tried 


He was clothed ridiculously in 
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frequently to talk, but his words were unrecognizable. 
We fell gradually into a silent communication, almost 
without signs, expressing by glances our deepening degrees 
of cold and fatigue, our recurrent drowsiness. 

When I came back from my coffee, his smile set all 
his beard in a light dance and he went below to the galley. 

The checkers were coming up the plank. The cargo- 
lists under their arms were carried with the solemnity of 
a lawyer’s brief case. The checkers were plump and 
unctuous Chinamen, who during the long days at sea 
presided over fan-tan tables on the deck. At night they 
sat about another table, under a low light in their 
quarters, tabulating rows of figures or playing Mah- 
Cheuck. But in port, where they checked the cargo as 
it came out of the hold, their dignity swelled. They 
thought it unnecessary to show their passes when they 
came aboard. 

I leaned on the rail and watched the slow swing of the 
side towards the dock and away again. No stars ‘were 
visible. The lights of the godowns, except our own, had 
been extinguished. From the dock came the cold smell 
of freight and dust, the moisture of freshly-sawn lumber 
in the crates, and the indeterminable odour of sweat. The 
blare of the cargo-lights over the deck grew harsher, as 
the night deepened. In the intervals of the winches came 
the sad drone by which the coolies encouraged and con- 
soled themselves: Ah...oh, ah...oh... 

It was about two o’clock in the morning when Harrison, 
who was on the four-to-eight watch, came on board. His 
eyes were heavy with whisky. He steadied himself care- 
fully with one hand as he came up, and on deck placed 
the same hand on my shoulder. Contentment swam in the 
blear of his eyeballs. His mouth; which was delicate, 
sagged in tired satisfaction. He began the praises of 
what he called his brothel, in Shanghai. He was never 
in port here, he assured me, without visiting it. 

“Tll take you there some time,” he offered, “and you'll 
see for yourself. ...’’ The reverberation of the winches 
wiped out several sentences. “... damn pretty whores. 
Only you mustn’t take my... . 

He stopped, and we both turned. From the direction 
of number eight hatch came the briefest of cries, feebler 
and more poignant than the workers’ recurrent signals. 
It was a cry of surprise and fear. The men on the deck 
and at the winches were sucked toward the opening like 
water in a drain. Then the old watchman, hurrying for- 
ward to look for the mate, passed us. 

“Damned Chink fell,” he grumbled. 

Suddenly every one knew that a Chinaman, climbing up 
the iron ladder inside the hatch, had lost his hold and 
fallen four decks. I learned afterward that it was the old 
coolie who had stopped to breathe and grin when he came 
on board. The Sikh did not move from his station. The 
affair was none of his, and he watched incuriously. 

The mate came aft, running, and disappeared down the 
hatch. 

“The doctor’s on shore,” called a voice. 

There was a pause. “No matter,” said another voice, 
“he’s dead.” 

Harrison began to weep, and I helped him down on a 
pile of boards. 

From the dock rose the unchanged litany of pain, Ah 

. oh,'ah ... oh. Down there in the dark, bare feet 
were moving back and forth over the rough planks, trans- 
porting crates of canned vegetables. 

At four I was relieved. My brain was numbed.and I had 
lost the sense of time. Minutes hung like quarter-hours. 

There was no family to claim the Chinaman’s body, the 
watchman remarked; and he thought, if nothing happened, 
the unloading should be finished by ten o’clock. 
ees “LAWRENCE S. Morris. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


FRANCE VERSUS FRANCE. 

Sirs: Most Americans, I fancy, have very little idea of 
the extremely small amount of American news that gets 
into the French press. I had the curiosity to keep a 
record recently of every scrap of news from the United 
States, exclusive of financial and market-reports, that was 
published for seven successive days in four representative 
Paris dailies. One of the papers is reported to boast a 
circulation of two million copies, and another carries 
regularly more foreign news than any paper in France or 
, England that I know. Excluding an interview a column in 
length with a returned French visitor, one long editorial, 
an advertisement of improved radio-service, and a letter 
from a regular correspondent on the Monroe Doctrine and 
the recent Pan-American conference, the total equalled 
about four columns of an average American daily, and of 
this amount about one-fourth was duplicate news. It is a 
safe guess that the average person in France who reads 
newspapers at all reads at least two every day, but if he 
reads twice that number he is pretty certain to get a smaller 
quantity of American news in a week than a number of 
American metropolitan papers publish of European news 
every morning. 

One nourishing item of American news, however, rarely 
fails to be reproduced. All that any “prominent” person 
in the United States needs to do in order to get his name 
into the French press is to declare publicly that the French 
policy in the Ruhr is “all right” and God bless it, and his 
words will be cabled across the Atlantic as a true expres- 
sion of American sentiment. I often wonder if those 
who indulge, as apparently a good many do, in this kind 
of declamation have any real notion of what it is that 
they are commending. Two facts stand out broadly in 
the European situation at this moment so far as France 
is concerned: one is that the Ruhr programme, as a solu- 
tion of the problem of reparations, has failed, and is 
known by the French to have failed. The other is that 
France, by the policy which it has long pursued in regard 
to Germany, and which it is following to-day more closely 
than ever, is the country chiefly responsible for the failure 
of Europe to recover sanity and health either economically, 
socially, or politically. 

The facts of the Ruhr situation are simple. France 
has appropriated some tens of thousands of tons of coal 
and coke, all but an infinitesimally small fraction of which 
was already produced or stocked above ground at the time 
of the occupation. What has been taken, however, repre- 
sents only a small part of the needs of France for coal 
and coke; and at the present time the metal-industries of 
the country are all but prostrate, and workers by the tens 
of thousands are out of work, or working on short time, 
or on strike. When the stocks on hand are exhausted— 
and the day of exhaustion is near—France will face the 
problem of compelling the German miners to mine coal 
and the coke-workers to produce coke, and nobody who 
knows the German temper professes any longer to be- 
lieve that the workers will work under the menace of 
rifles and tanks. One may get on very comfortably for 
a time as long as one has a substantial bank account upon 
which to draw, but when the account is exhausted one 
must go to work or starve. That is the situation of 
France in regard to the Ruhr. 

Possibly the Americans who acclaim before the Ameri- 


can’ Legion and other patriotic gatherings the sturdy 


political wisdom of France in taking Germany by the 
throat are only trying to say in a roundabout fashion, so 
as to escape the law, “Vive la révolution!” But I hardly 
think them capable of such subtle humour. What they 
are doing in fact is to bolster up a growing militarism 


‘which makes utterly impossible any rational treatment of 


any economic question, national or international. You in 
America have doubtless been kept informed by the Ameri- 
can papers of Marshal Foch’s visit to Poland, where it is 
reported he has been telling his enthusiastic hosts that 
the war is not over and that the powder must be kept 
ready and dry. What has been the effect of this upon the 
Poles? Here is the answer in the following extract from 
the Czas, a leading conservative newspaper of Cracow, 
reproduced this morning as a news-item in the Paris 
Matin: “The journey of Marshal Foch will remove the 
last obstacle that retarded the Franco-Polish military con- 
vention. In order that this convention may have a real 
interest for France, Poland ought to place its army upon 
the same footing as that of the French army. All the 
sacrifices necessary will be accepted by Poland. In re- 
turn Poland will be raised to the rank of a Great Power 
and be treated as such,” I seem to remember that 
Treitschke and other German enthusiasts were being 
rebuked, not. so very long ago, for talking and writing in 
the same strain. 

Because of the smug insistence that Germany shall do 
something that physically cannot be done, European eco- 
nomic life, and the political and social life which depend 
upon the economic life, remain in chaos. It is worse than 
idle, it is mischievous, for American bankers and business 
men who spend a few weeks running about the Continent 
to insist that Europe is recovering; it is not. Germany, 
in spite of a few great fortunes immorally made, is 
poverty-stricken. Italian industry and commerce are 
stagnant. The unemployment-situation in Great Britain 
shows no material improvement. In the best of the neutral 
countries industry and trade are marking time and living 
on accumulated surpluses. The situation in France, long 
one of anxiety, has now become one of grave danger. I 
began the other day to make a list of the strikes which 
are now going on in France, but I gave it up; the list was 
too long; a mere enumeration, with the least possible 
explanatory comment, would fill several columns of the 
Freeman. What is peculiarly interesting to observe is 
that the labour-disturbances in France are extending 
rapidly in directions in which organized protest or revolt 
have hitherto been almost unknown. I fancy that the 
New York public would “sit up and take notice”’-if some 
thousands of bank clerks were to meet at the Labour 
Temple and formulate their demands for a redress of 
grievances; yet that is precisely what happened the other 
day in Paris when some three thousand employees of the 
Crédit Lyonnais, one of the biggest financial institutions 
in the world, held a meeting. The bank employees have 
been trying to get along on salaries which average less 
than five hundred francs a month, and this in a country 
in which food-costs are from three to four times what 
they were in 1914. The bank management was prepared 
to grant something, but not all, of the increased pay asked 
for. Last Friday, after hours, the employees remained 
at the bank to learn the result of further conference, only 
to be forcibly ejected by some two hundred police who had 
been held in readiness, and who ruthlessly “cleaned out” the 
building from top to bottom. The French people can not 
be treated in that way without something happening; and 
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this morning, as I write, the employees of the Crédit - 


Lyonnais are folding their arms for an hour as a protest 
against violence. The personnel of at least three other 
banks are apparently ready for similar protest. 

In another class, a class from which in France at 
least, one would hardly expect to see the emergence 
of anything like a revolutionary spirit, there are signs 
that a veritable movement of revolt, intellectual as well 
as political, is well under way. That class is the public 
functionaries. I use the term revolt advisedly, for while 
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ae are as yet no denionstritions in the streets and no 
hreats of violent outbreak against law and order, the 
movement has already taken, and is taking more decidedly 
avery day, the form of organized and stern resistance to 
arbitrary administrative pressure and attack. I have long 
since come to think that the enemy of established political 
yovernment most to be dreaded is not a mob with revolv- 
srs and clubs, but the open repudiation by intelligent peo- 
ale of the ideals and methods for which political govern- 
ment stands. It is that repudiation which is now cutting 
4 wide avenue through the accustomed political life of 
France. 

The movement, in its present form: a by-product of 
communism, goes back historically many years. It has 
ong been the understanding in France that’ public 
functionaries, including under that designation not only 
Government employees who in England and the United 
States are commonly spoken of as civil servants, but also 
ull teachers in State or public schools of all grades, were 
jebarred, by reason of their position, from active partici- 
sation in politics and elections unless they chose to sup- 
sort the Government actually in office. The rapid growth 
9f communism since the war, however, has extended to 
many branches of the public service; and some thousands 
9f teachers and other functionaries are now members of 
he Communist party, which itself is one of the recog- 
nized political parties in France, and has at the present 
ime fifteen representatives in the Chamber of Deputies. 

About two years ago the Government of M. Poincaré, 
alarmed at the spread of Communist sentiment and party- 
rganization, began a systematic attack upon Communist 
eachers. It was not alleged that Communist doctrine was 
aught in the schools, and none of the Communists who 
were pursued were seriously charged with either neglect 
or improper performance of their duties. The Com- 
munist functionaries, however, insisted upon their right 
4s citizens to belong to party-organizations, write for 
party-journals, speak at political meetings, and work for 
he election of party-candidates; and since communism 
and the Bloc National do not go well together, the Gov- 
ernment stepped in. Some hundreds of teachers were dis- 
missed, fined, or publicly censured; and numerous syndi- 
sates of teachers were broken up. The work of repression 
spread to the universities, where certain proposed changes 
in courses of study had aroused widespread dissent; and 
listinguished scholars like Professor Aulard, the historian 
of the French Revolution, and Professor Brunot, dean 
of the Faculty of Letters at the Sorbonne, found them- 
selves threatened with administrative disfavour for oppos- 
ing: the projected reforms or taking part’ in public meet- 
rs at which political matters were discussed. 
oe battle was going rather badly for the Government’s 
‘when M. Poincaré, a few days ago, threw himself 
nto the fray. The annual meetings of the departmental 
ouncils, which take: place in April during the Parlia- 
lentary recess, are always occasions for political oratory 
ind the exposition of Government policy, and they were 
ticularly significant this year because the general elec- 
is only a year distant. On 25 April, speaking at the 
uncil meeting of the Meuse department, at Bar-le-Duc, 
Poincaré took occasion to “read the riot act,’ so to 
eak, to the functionaries. “The State,” he declared, 
S represented not by groups of individuals but by the 
iblic authorities, that is to say, by the Government and 
Chambers. It is, accordingly, inadmissible that cer- 
functionaries, either individually or collectively, 
uld rebel against the authority of Ministers... or that 
should make use of the status which the State accords 
them and the influence which their duties give them 
throw themselves into electoral contests and try to 
exercise pressure upon the minds of citizens. ... The 


Government has already taken some steps; it will take 
new ones if necessary.” This was plain language from 
the steps of the throne. Support the Government of the 
Bloc National or take the consequences ! 

The effect of the Bar-le-Duc speech was immediate. 
All over France, without regard to party (the Commu- 
nists are now the smaller element in the movement), the 
functionaries spoke out. Syndicate after syndicate went 
on record publicly in opposition to the theory that a pub- 
lic functionary, because he is a servant of the public, 
thereby abnegates his rights as a citizen, or is under any 
obligation whatever to accept any restraint upon his free- 
dom of speech or his liberty of action as long as his duties 
as a functionary are faithfully performed. The National 
Federation of Syndicates of Functionaries, representing 
the hundreds of thousands of civil servants and teachers 
organized in thousands of local or national unions, voted 
on 26 April a series of resolutions, widely commented upon 
in the press, denouncing M. Poincaré’s conception of the 
role of public servants as “false”; affirming, “once for 
all,” that the functionaries “are at the service of the na- 
tion and not of passing majorities’; declaring that 
“favouritism and abuses alone cause revolts”; insisting 
that the syndicates have gone into politics against their 
will as the only way of defending their rights; and re- 
buking the disciplinary measures of the Government as 
“offensive to every conscience.” The French employee 
of any kind is long-suffering, but when he strikes out 
he strikes straight from the shoulder, and he has not 
the slightest hesitation, once his sense of justice is stirred, 
in giving battle to anybody, from a policeman to a Prime 
Minister. The revolt of the functionaries is a revolt of 
intellectual, clerical, and manual workers leagued to- 
gether for common defence; and the extent of its political 
repercussions can hardly be exaggerated if the Govern- 
ment, more and more intolerant of free thought or political 
dissent in any quarter, persists in the course which for 
more than two years it has been following. I am, etc., 


Paris. W. M. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC AND THE PLAIN MAN. 


OnLy observers deluded by the systematic optimism, 
the “hurrah-boys” attitude of so much of our Ameri- 
can opinion, can believe that all is for the best with our 
music, in the best of possible worlds. It may be true, 
as we are so constantly reminded, that we spend more 
millions of dollars on music than any other nation, but 
the question still remains: Do we get good value for 
our money? In other words, is our musical life satis- 
factory not only to our financial pride but to our emo+ 
tional and esthetic sense? Is it wide and deep and 
pervasive, free of fads on the one hand and crudity 
on the other? Does it solace as well as divert us? 
The answer must be, one fears, either a negative one 
or a highly qualified affirmative. The lack of breadth, 
solidarity, pervasiveness in our musical life is only 
too apparent to any candid observer. It does not range 
freely up and down through our’ whole society, but 
separates into layers, a thin froth at the top, dregs at 
the bottom, and, to let the metaphor have its way, very 
little that is either nourishing or refreshing where the 
beer ought to be. In other words, the “high-brows’’ 
and the “low-brows” divide our music between them; 
the plain man has no use for it, and leaves it severely 
alone, much to his own loss, and to that of music. 
What are the reasons for this neglect, either con- 
temptuous or bashful, of music by the plain man, and 
what hopeful signs are there that it may be modified ? 
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In the widest, most general terms it may be said that 
in all periods it has been the amateur spirit, the per- 
sonal love for music and personal effort to participate 
in making it, with whatever technical limitations, that 
has brought the plain man and music together; and 
that, on the other hand, it has been the professional 
spirit, the regard for high technical finish above zsthetic 
emotion, the contempt for limitations and imperfec- 
tions, that have separated them. It was the love of 
singing among plain people that sustained Bach; it 
was the violin- and violoncello-playing gentlemen of the 
Esterhazy and other courts who inspired Haydn’s string 
quartets; it was the wide diffusion of musical feeling 
among Austrians who themselves sang and played 
that made Beethoven possible. We Americans, on the 
other hand, live in an age and country that rank science 
far above art, that take the efficiency-expert as their 
ideal of the godlike, that are distrustful and impatient 
of all limitations, all imperfections, all individual 
irregularities, and tirelessly seek to “standardize” or 
“organize” them out of existence. Hence, among us 
the life-giving amateur spirit has largely succumbed to 
large-scale production under professional expert direc- 
tion. Only in the last few years has criticism become 
aware of the dangers of our course. Such books as 
“Main Street,” such plays as “R. U. R.,” “The World 
We Live In,” and “The Adding Machine,” have begun 
to show us the horrors of a world in which individual- 
ism and the amateur spirit have been crushed by 
machinery and the herd. During these same years, 
movements towards a more free, individual, and joyous 
creative activity have spontaneously arisen in several 
fields, notably in the theatre. Such a movement is now 
beginning to appear, still somewhat uncertainly, in 
music. 

One can easily imagine how one of the most 
fundamental of these movements, that towards more 
and better choral music, in college glee clubs and in 
singing societies, might be regarded by a typical 
efficiency-expert. Why on earth, he might ask us 
pityingly, should we try to revive so primitive an in- 
strument as the human voice, an instrument of a 
miserable octave or two of range, which trembles, 
which quavers, which most precariously even holds the 
pitch, in a scientific age that has given us such perfect 
and powerful engines as the mechanical piano, the 
phonograph (with megaphone attachment), and radio? 
We might as well exchange our high-powered cars for 
ox-carts, our rapid-firing guns for bows and arrows, 
our incandescent bulbs for guttering candles. We live 
in an age compared with which that of Beethoven is 
barbarous, primitive, childish. We can produce music 
in quantity, accurately standardized, overwhelmingly 
sonorous, and distributable to a thousand centres at 
once. We can do all this, and yet we are not satisfied. 
We want to sing! 

Yes, we want to sing; there can be no doubt about 
that. Although it is only three or four years ago that 
the Harvard Glee Club, under the rejuvenating touch 
of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, showed us that college 
men can sing good music, and sing it stirringly well, 
already these sounds, so novel to a generation accus- 
tomed to being serenaded only by “Bullfrogs on the 
Bank,” are being re-echoed in swelling chorus from 
California, Columbia, Leland Stanford, Princeton, and 
other colleges the country over. We have seen the 
extraordinary spectacle of the Harvard Glee Club mak- 
ing a concert tour in France, and at home joining well- 
known symphony orchestras in producing classic 
masterpieces. Next season Brahms’s Requiem is to 
be so given with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. We 


participating in an intercollegiate singing competition 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. We have even seen the 
movement spread from the colleges to the preparatory 
schools, so that this year the first inter-preparatory 
competitive concert was given in the same hall. Mean- 
while there is a similar awakening or reawakening of 
interest in choral music, outside the schools and col- 
leges. Two of the foremost British composers, Gran- 
ville Bantock and Gustav Holst, recently crossed the 
Atlantic to serve as judges in a Canadian choral 
festival. Such festivals, long popular in England, are 
now being rapidly acclimated in Canada, and are due 
to strike our (chorally) even colder climate by the 
beginning of next season. : 
Similarly, we want to play: the growth of school 
and college orchestras is convincing proof of that. For 
a decade past, pioneers like Mr. Glenn H. Woods, of 
Oakland, California, have been developing the possibili- 
ties of instrumental music in educational institutions, 
both practically and theoretically; there are now few 
colleges, or even high schools in large cities, that do 
not have their student-oerchestras, and even some of) 
the grade schools have followed their example. Mrs. 
Satis N. Coleman, in her book, “Creative Music for 
Children’ tells how she has set the smallest children 
to ensemble playing, on instruments of their own man- 
ufacture. At the same time the settlements are doing 
invaluable work in giving lessons on instruments to 
those who will be the future members of the high 
school and college groups. A striking evidence of the 
educative value of all this activity appeared recently 
at Columbia. The college Glee Club, dissatisfied with 
the trivial music rendered by the Mandolin Club, its 
associate in concert tours, separated from it by a proc- 
ess denominated by Dean Hawkes as “divorce without 
adimony.”’ At the same.time, undergraduate sentiment 
expressed itself clearly in favour of an orchestra of 
less primitive instruments than mandolins, to play 
better music. There is every prospect that the under- 
graduates themselves will carry out this project, in 
which the Department of Music will gladly aid them 
by advice and professional coaching. . 
Now if the efficiency-expert is right in regard to the 
technical superiority of professional and machine-made 
music, what justification have we for welcoming this 
singing and playing of amateurs as a good omen? This 
is a question to be answered only by calling attention 
to a distinction that we have sadly neglected in America 
during the last twenty or thirty years. We must dis- 
tinguish between our capacity as consumers, in which 
we want the best music that money can buy, and our 
activity as producers, which is primarily educative or 
taste-formative, in which the quality of the product is 
of secondary importance, but the intimacy of the proc- 
ess is capital. We rightly judge professional music 
from the point of view of the consumer; but amateur 
music must be judged from that of the producer. 
Psychologically, the act of doing the thing oneself, 
however crudely and stumblingly, gives one an insight 
into it that one can never get by hiring some one else 
to do it. To one who does not feel his own way into 
it, it will never become alive. Our national timidity i in 
artistic-matters, our fear of making fools of ourselves ’ 
by individual activity before the herd, our superstitious — 
reverence for great names and reputations, and above 
all for, great prices, have cheated us out of countless 
humble activities that would have given us untold joy. 
They have made us, as an Englishman once put it, 
“hire singers from the Metropolitan Opera House to 
entertain you of an evening, instead of singing, dancing, 
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‘or playing according to your talents, as we do in Eng- 
and, to amuse yourselves.” 

_ Particularly fatal to the amateur who has failed to 
make the distinction just outlined between productive 
and consumptive values in music has been the inhuman 
technical superiority of the mechanical instrument, a 
sort of super-professional. The credit side of our 
account with the “musical Ford” or “horseless piano- 
forte,” as Mr. Arthur Whiting (Vale Review, July, 
1919: “The Mechanical Player’’) calls it, is so easily 
discernible, and has been so tirelessly set forth by the 
writers of advertisements, that it needs no mention 
here. It is the debit side, particularly as it affects the 
‘amateur and his taste-forming activities, that has been 
neglected. Mr. Whiting, the most convincing as well 
as by far the most amusing devil’s advocate who has 
presented a brief in the matter, begins by describing 
an average musical family, in which “Sister has a sweet 
touch, and Father shares, sympathetically, her struggle 
to round out a phrase, for although he does not know 
it, their combined effort is a part of the emotional 
experience.” To this humble paradise, enter a serpent 
in the shape of a pianola. Mr. Whiting describes it 
in unforgettable sentences: 


They all stand before the just arrived mechanical player, 
which, being entirely self-possessed, has even more platform 
-imperturbability than the applauded virtuoso, even a larger 
number of decorations on its chest from the hands of grate- 
ful sovereigns, is as well set up and as shiny, exhaling a 
delicate odour of the varnish of its native warerooms, After 
a few introductory sounds which have nothing to do with the 
music, and without relaxing the lines of its inscrutable face, 
the insensate artist proceeds to show its power. Its security 
puts all hand-playing to shame; it never hesitates, it sur- 
mounts the highest difficulties without changing a clutch. 
Always masterful and headlong, it can, if required, utter 
notes faster than the human ear can follow. Bouquets of 
adjectives, thrown by the excited audience towards the unper- 
spiring, unexhausted performer, fall unnoticed at its feet. 
Since that memorable first performance, poor Sister has 
hardly touched the keys. 


In this tragical though expected and common dénoue- 
ment—“poor Sister has scarcely touched the keys”— 
we have the clue to the disastrous effect, which we see 
all about us, of too much mechanical and professional 
music on musical taste. The loss of personal participa- 
tion means the loss of the intimate sense of the soul of 
musical expression—melody. For this is substituted 
either some comparatively superficial interest, such as 
the curiosity of the habitual opera-goer or recital-enthu- 
siast about personalities or mere brilliance of technique, 
or the purely sensuous enjoyment of the stimulus of 
crude rhythm of the “jazz-fan,” or else complete in- 
difference such as often alienates the plain man from 
music entirely. In other words, zsthetic sensibility, 
the love of beauty, which is the indispensable basis 
for love of the great classic music of the world, be- 
comes paralysed or atrophied when there is no personal 
activity to sustain it. It may even never be awakened 
at all in children who hear nothing but popular music 
produced by wholesale. In such unfortunates there 
will be. either complete indifference to music, or at 
most a response to the crude nerve-stimulant or “jazz.” 
Such people are the robots of a mechanized and de- 
humanized musical world. 

Fortunately, however, music, like hope, springs eter- 
nal in the human breast. The most complete scientific 
mechanization, the most admirable modern organiza- 
tion, can not wholly discourage it. It sprouts as a 
weed in spring from under a steam roller. Thus 

_ Father, in Mr. Whiting’s sketch, “discovers, after many 
trials, that the brazen readiness of the mechanical 
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genius does not attract him; that while all the notes 
that Sister missed are sounded with authority, yet 
when he anxiously pushes the button marked ‘expres- 
sion’ something is lacking which before gave him satis- 
faction. He longs to hear again the bashful, hesitating 
sounds which once charmed him, that human touch 
which said something to him, although imperfectly.” 
It is because the college glee clubs and orchestras 
have, consciously or unconsciously, made a discovery 
akin to Father’s that they are so’ cheerfully singing 
and scraping and blowing, all over the country, at this 
moment. They hardly expect to rival the precision of 
intonation of a victrola record, the note-per-minute 
utterance of a pianola, or the beauty of tone and per- 
fection of phrase of the Philadelphia Orchestra or the 
Flonzaley Quartet. But by actually struggling with a 
quartet by Haydn, let us say, they are fitting themselves 
to appreciate it when they hear the Flonzaleys play it 
far better than they could by buying any number of 
records of it. What is more, they are bringing the 
plain man back to music, back from indifference, and 
also back from jazz. They are changing some of the 
dregs in the glass into good beer. What they may 
eventually do to the froth is another matter, and one 
of fascinating interest, since the sterility of mere pro- 
fessionalism is’ as evident in this day of Schdénberg, 
Scriabin, and Strawinsky, as the crudity of the merely 
popular, and music obviously needs the plain man as 
sorely as he needs music. But that is another matter. 
The outcome of the present one is that the glee clubs 
and orchestras and students in the settlements deserve 
all the support we can give them, and that their activi- 
ties are more full of promise for our musical future 
than many that make much more noise in a Babbitt- 
ridden world. If we spent as many hundreds of dol- 
lars yearly on forming ourselves into amateur groups 
to produce music for the creative joy of it as we do 
thousands on hiring professionals and manufacturing 
machines to amuse us, we should become a music- 
enjoying and perhaps even a music-producing instead 
of a musically-exploited people. 
DANIEL GREGORY Mason. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A CAMPAIGN OF SABOTAGE. 


Sirs: A front page news-item in the New York Times on 
17 May rendered me speechless with anger for quite some 
moments. “Halt in Building Urged on Nation” was the head- 
line which drew my attention to the story. The first para- 
graph told me that “The Board of Governors of the Ameri- 
can Construction Council, a national organization represent- 
ing all factors in the construction-industry” had “unanimously 
agreed that the country was facing a building-crisis.” A pro- 
gramme was drawn up “designed to avert an immediate de- 
pression as well as to ensure the nation against future inflation 
with peak prices and depression with business-stagnation.” 

The real meaning of this paragraph is of course perfectly 
plain to the careful reader. Dealers in building-material, 
contractors, and land and tenement-owners, pinched by the 
continual, if slow, deflation of their war-time capitalizations, 
are paving the way for a campaign of sabotage on construc- 
tion. This is to be expected, and the decorous expression 
given it in the paragraph quoted is not objectionable. “Na- 
tional organization representing all factors [sic/] in the 

. . industry . . . ensure against . . . peak prices”: these 
are phrases in the approved bedside manner. We have, too, 
in this country a weakness for “Boards of Governors” and 
“Councils,” which the gentlemen of the building-trades seem 
inclined courteously enough to humour. 

But when, farther along in the account, the reasons for the 
American Construction Council’s recommendations are set 
forth, in black and white, in a newspaper which all may read 
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and many do, then wrathful wonderment at the patient’s sub- 
mission to impudent charlatanry waxes mighty. The Council 
submits that facilities for construction can not be increased 
beyond present capacity; that stocks of building-material are 
low, and unfilled orders many; that prices of materials are 
rising; that wages are increasing; and that with the best of 
intentions on the part of the construction-group, the state of 
auxiliary and basic industries (transportation, steel, etc.) is 
highly unfavourable to a continuance of present activity. In 
short, the resources of the building-trades as at present or- 
ganized are not adequate to the needs of the population depen- 
dent on them (the same being implied with regard to the aux- 
iliary and basic industries), and further, the business-interests 
involved are in any case unwilling to permit the continuance 
of operations in the face of falling profits calculated on in- 
flated capitalizations. This is explained at length and in de- 
tail, and nowhere is there any reference to high urban rents 
and the lack of immediate accommodations, to say nothing of 
necessary expansion. 

Perhaps I am ethically astigmatic in seeing cause for indig- 
nation in the construction-industries’ clear exposition of their 
case for sabotage. But I can not help feeling that the bra- 
zenness of such lucidity, and the sense of security which per- 
mits its publication, add the insult of contempt to the injury 
of extortion. Moreover, the strong suspicion that the con- 
tempt is at least on its face justifiable increases the sting in no 
slight degree. I am, etc., « 


New York City. PauL LEwINSOoN. 


“THE GOOSE MAN.”* 


Sirs: As your reviewer of Wasserman’s “The Goose Man,” 
I must plead Not Guilty to Mr. Porterfield’s allegation of 
ignorance concerning the chronological sequence of that book 
and “The World’s Illusion.” As a matter of fact, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Spingarn, editor of the European Library, in 
which these books appear, I read them both in the original 
German before they were issued in English. I reviewed them 
both, at length, in the Boston Evening Transcript, among 
other places; and if Mr. Porterfield will take the trouble to 
consult the files of that newspaper for 9 December, 1922, he 
will find the following sentence in my opening paragraph: 

“Those who have not yet read ‘The World’s Illusion,’ and 
desire to make their acquaintance with Wasserman now, 
would do better to read first ‘The Goose Man’ and then the 
other, not only because that is the order in which the books 
originally were written, but because in such a manner they 
will follow the author upon an ascending path.” 

Mr. Porterfield was misled by the application of the word 
“successor” to “The Goose Man”; by successor was meant 
(and originally written by me, I believe), successor in Eng- 
lish translation. At any rate, the mistake of which he writes 
has not been made “everywhere and by everybody,” as the 
above quotation proves. I am, etc., 


Roxbury, Massachusetts. Isaac GOLDBERG. 


FUNDAMENTALISTS. 


Sirs: It might be worth while for those readers of the Free- 
man who are interested in education to learn something about 
the educational programme of the American Defence Society, 
which is set forth in a pamphlet entitled “Reconstruction in 
Education.” The part of the pamphlet most interesting to the 
average reader is that dealing with training for citizenship. 
The aim and purpose of the plan in this respect can be ex- 
plained by a quotation from the pamphlet: 


“Good habits of work and the right attitudes towards 
industry and society are more important for success than are 
automatic skill and knowledge. Therefore attention must also 
be paid to the development of instruction that will orient the 
man in his social and economic relationships. The topics of 
a ‘course on the Organization of Industry are presented in 


Exhibit D, indicating the analysis of the subject into funda- 


mentals. a 


These words have a fair sound. However, we must. turn to 
the topics listed in Exhibit D in order to get the full meaning 
of the citizenship-programme and realize the nature of the 
“fundamentals” as they are understood by the American De- 
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fence Society. Exhibit D, Organization of Industry, gives a 
list of 115 of these so-called fundamentals. Among them are ~ 
the following topics: What Does It Cost to Sell a Cake of | 
Chocolate? Why Not Be a Grocer? Where Locate the | 
Garage? Routing and Stock Chasing; How Should a Sales | 
Letter Be Written? Side-lines in the Automotive Industry. 

These “fundamentals,” designed to “orient the man in his 
social and economic relationships” are provocative of both 
laughter and tears. Without doubt the information centring 
around the above topics is both valuable and desirable for 
some people. Its function as a means of orienting the man in 
his social and economic relationships is not so clear. Perhaps 
some reader of the Freeman can explain how the location of 
a garage throws light upon the economic facts and conditions 
which have brought so much misery and death to the world 
since 1914. I am, etc., : 


Hanover, New Hampshire. James G. STEVENS. 


“THE FIST OF RIGHTEOUS HARMONY.” 
Sirs: I have not noticed that anyone has called attention to 
the points of contact between the Ku-Klux-Klan and the 
Boxer Movement in China twenty-three years ago. As the 
comparison is both interesting and encouraging to all who- , 
have any doubts about the substantial progress we are making 
in this country, I pass it on to you for what it is worth. The 
Chinese name for their progressive movement means “The 
Fist of Righteous Harmony,” and there is no apparent reason 
why such a designation should be unacceptable to the leaders 
in the Ku-Klux-Klan. Both movements are characterized by 
a narrow and ignorant patriotism, and by an intense sense 
of self-righteousness. They are both anti-alien, or anti- 
foreign—and rooted in racial and religious antipathy. Both 
are secret orders aiming at control of the Government. i 

The amazing thing to me in connexion with this movement 
is the large number of apparently intelligent and respectable 
people who have identified themselves with it. I have met a 
few stout defenders of the order who were men of college and 
university education. One wonders what our education — 
amounts to if this is the grade of sanity and charity it is 
producing. ; 

But let us take heart—China got over her Boxer movement, 
and is probably immune against a second attack of the disease. 
Her use of force against the alien proved both costly and 
futile, and her people are in process of learning a more 
excellent way with the foreigner—learning to accept and use 
whatever of value the foreigner has to contribute to the com- 
ing civilization. Who knows‘but that the immature democratic 
institutions of the United States may also be able to survive 
the disease? I am, etc., 


Spring Lake, Texas. H. S. MacKenzie. 


BOOKS. 


‘THE YOUTH OF ANATOLE FRANCE. 


WirH a fourth volume of reminiscences, M. Anatole 
France’s account of his childhood, youth and dawning 
manhood comes to an end. The tale of the years, which 
began with the child of six intent on sainthood, desirous 
of a haircloth shirt and keen on throwing his toys out 
of the nursery windows for the behoof of the less 
fortunate youngsters below, closes with admiration for 
a comédienne of the Odéon and adoration for an enig- 
matic Russian princess, and with early literary labours 
on reviews and compilations. An epilogue clinches all, 
and assures us that the end is really here. It details — 
the shifts and shadings necessary for safeguarding the 
pride of others, or their modesty ; and it confesses that 
some slight measure of the fictitious has been mingled 
with the real. Indeed, several of the thirty episodes 
composing the present volume appear to be unduly 
“shaped” after a fashion that brings them within hail 
of the nouvelle and the conte. The translation, like 
that of the preceding volumes, has been done with suf- 


1“The Bloom of Life (‘‘La Vie en Fleur”). 
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= clarity and flexibility by Mr. J. Lewis May, who, 

_ however, is not above an occasional sturdy British 

_ epithet, or an occasional lapse, perhaps unconscious, 

into the Americanisms that have now grown so com- 

mon in England. 

Just as “Le Livre de Mon Ami” was made interest- 
ing through the love of hagiology inculcated by a 
devout mother, so “La Vie en Fleur” is interesting 

_ through its detailed portrayal of that course of thought 

__ and study which bound our author, by a lifelong fealty, 

_ to the Greeks and the Romans. His intelligence remains 
_ the pure and extreme product of devotion to the classi- 

cal tradition, however qualified in later life by an 

_ earnest if ironical socialism; and he stands convinced 

_ to-day that six or seven years of youthful application 

_ to the classical humanities will do more than anything 

_ else to attune the mind to nobility, strength and beauty. 

_ Indeed, an early acquaintance with Thetis, Nausicaa 

; and Andromache seems to have sharpened his apprecia- 


tion of the first Parisian beauties he encountered in 
_ the salon and on the stage. 
H M. France is at some pains to reconstruct for us 
j the circle that surrounded him through his youthful 
_ studies. If he had merely reported these persons and 
_ their functionings from the standpoint of the boy, that 
process alone would have made his pages valuable; 
_ but he looks back on them all from the ripeness of 
eighty, with full freedom of comment and interpreta- 
_ tion; and such a procedure makes his pages priceless. 
Thus, there is M. Beaussier, his form-master, who put 
_ him through Greek exercises and Latin orations. Some 
_ years later the student took up his Virgil again, and 
“now that my masters had ceased to explain him to me, 
_ I could understand him better—there was nothing now 
_ to mar and obscure his beauty any more”; and then 
_ follows a group of paragraphs, based on the Sixth 
_ Eclogue, that succeed in rationalizing our material 
_ globe better than Mr. Wells’s “Outline” contrives to 
_ do in hundreds of pages. Another of the boy’s early 
circle was M. Ribart, a “double-dyed Romantic,” who 
“taught me that Racine was out of date and a back 
number.” A corrective here was M. Danguin, the lad’s 
_ godfather, Napoleonic, paleontological, a devotee of 
_ the good old days, who looked upon Romanticism as 
a disease, “like somnambulism or epilepsy.’’ Doubtless 
he aided highly in keeping the developing boy within the 
_ classical fold. Best of all, however, was M. Dubois, 
_ classicist and collector.of antiques. He, the Epilogue 
assures us, was a real person, who figures under his 
own name, if not with his title. Some such assurance 
_ seems necessary ; otherwise one would incline to accept 
_M. Dubois as an anticipatory incarnation of M. France 
_ himselfi—so cynical is the old gentleman, so dzfficile, 
so well-grounded on all the essential sanctions. The 
_ household and its circle were, on the whole, worthily 
_ bourgeois—-“so different,” in its picture of middle-class 
‘intelligentsia, “from the home life” that we are too 
_ ready to find typical of Paris; and if not so specifically 
professorial as the life depicted “in Maupassant’s 
“Mademoiselle Perle,’ at least approximating to that 


_ M. France is not more successful in conveying the 
essential quality of his parents’ ménage than in convey- 
ing that of the city itself, “where Art and Beauty 
flourish and the very stones seem to sing.” Indeed he 
elps us (as much by assumption as by communication ) 
‘to see Paris as a conscious, complete and established 
_work of art—no amorphous jungle like London; no 
ttering improvisation like New York; no rough, pre- 


icago so long remained. True, the hand of Hauss- 


inary sketch of a metropolis yet to be, such as’ 


mann was about to throw its shadow over this exact 
complex of arrondissements and quartiers, and to intro- 
duce a new order among these familiar streets and 


squares—and Haussmann is mentioned indeed with 


retrospective foreboding; but this drastic new dispen- 
sation did not greatly affect the Rue des Grands- 
Augustins and the adjacent quays of the left bank. It 
was a good deal later that the bookshop of “Doctor 
Noziére” was completely “improved” out of its original 
state. 

I own that I approached this latest—and last—of 
the Young Noziére books with some apprehension 
and with anticipations of disrelish. Considering what 
the esprit Gaulots of M. France had accomplished in 
certain other volumes, what might he not do with an 
eighteen-year-old youth developing in Paris? How- 
ever, the long serial concludes without offence. “La 
Vie en Fleur”’—at least in translation—shows no 
caprine gambollings from its main axis—though such 
would be rather more excusable here than elsewhere. 
The author, actuated by reasons esthetic, seems to 
have decided on one uniform tone, and to have kept 
to it. Perhaps Pierre’s essays at self-analysis will 
help to simplify things still further. “My gentleness,” 
he says, “was of the shy, untamed description, and 
from my childhood onwards, I have always been in love 
with solitude.” Such social opportunities as were open 
to the youth of twenty found him embarrassed and 
inept. .He developed little social expertness; he could 
not waltz. He was quite as likely to concentrate on 
the charms of Atgle as on the more modern ones of 
Mme. Airian, the showy, sentimental wife of the great 
engineer, who almost sent the young fellow Asia-ward 
to help build her husband’s Bagdad railway. It is 
possible that the elder France has been making up for 
early innocence and lack of assurance by means of 
those sallies and liberties which many of his readers 
are inclined to deplore. Mme. Airian remains but a 
portrait. Her husband, however, becomes a piece of 
biting characterization. He is handled with sharp 
relish as an early type of the modern entrepreneur ; 
and he is credited with “a sort of poetic conception of 
the functions of banking which imparted the impress 
of generosity to his most mercantile and materialistic 
conceptions, and would have invested the most unadul- 
terated charlatanism with an apostolic unction.” The 
later Anatole France in his quintessence! 

The later France is also to be felt in M. Dubois’s 
views on war. 


I am much afraid [he says] lest the financiers and the great 
manufacturers, who are gradually becoming the masters of 
Europe, may exhibit just as belligerent a spirit as did the 
kings and Napoleon. It is in their interest to provoke war, 
not merely because Of the profit they derive from furnishing 
supplies, but from the increased business that victory would 
bring them.... The issue of peace or war is generally 
decided by a very small number of men. It is surprising 
how easily they drag the masses along with them. ... Even 
in the leaders no great qualities are called for; in the case 
of the common soldier, none at all. Everybody and anybody 
can fight; it is the innate attribute of man. 


Thus M. France’s spokesman, amidst the disillusions 
of to-day and of to-day’s peace. At the end of ten 
such solemn pages he has gone the whole distance and 
seems to be giving up the human race. On an earlier 
page, the young Thibault, aged fifteen, goes to the 
Sorbonne to be examined and to matriculate. The 
examiners ask him to prove the existence of God. “I 
did so at once,” he says with brevity—and perhaps with 
irony. M. Dubois is neither brief nor ironical. 

Henry B. Futter. 
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THE LITERATURE OF IDIOSYNCRASY. 
By the literature of idiosyncrasy I mean the body of 
writing, very small, in which unusual, inexplicable charac- 
ters appear. It produced in the Victorian Age George 
Borrow, and two decades ago Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
It has nothing to do, except in incidentals, with the litera- 
ture of the typical adventurer, or the typical rough; it 
has, indeed, as little in it as possible of anything typical, 
and is distinguished by an almost unconditional sense of 
individuality. With his first book, Mr. Llewelyn Powys 
makes an entry into this province which, if a little hesi- 
tating, is convincing. All the signs are there. In a 
realistic age Mr. Powys is romantic, with a careless and 
arrogant sense of his romanticism; in a generation believ- 
ing in progress he is unshakably convinced of the vanity 
of life. He has pondered over things, concentrated in 
his own mind, as if all the great hopes of more than a 
century of European literature had never been uttered; 
and the conclusions to which he has come are to him 
so self-evident that he speaks them aloud, not trying to 
convert anybody, not caring very much, one imagines, 
whether anybody is listening or not; and not embarrassed, 
it is evident, by what any listener would think; in an 
entire obliviousness to the world which will read him. 
He is a human type which one is surprised to find living, 
and living with such emphatic distinctness, in a world 
so unlike him as our own. He is so strange, indeed, that 
everything in his book—his attitude, his phrases, the 
rhythm of his style—gives an impression, not unpleasing, 
of an amateurishness which is not at all amateurish. In 
the atmosphere of the following passage, for instance, 
describing the African conception of life and death, there 
is something so strange that it gives spiritual justifica- 
tion to the touches of brutality at the end: 


In the presence of a dead mortal no Catholic or mystical 
sentiment obscures their natural reaction: any conception of 
a glorified body, of a physical resurrection, strikes them as 
childish and impossible. The man’s allotted days are over; 
let us avoid him lest we be too awfully reminded that our 
days under the sun have also a fixed end. And so in Africa 
it comes to pass that, whenever a man dies, be it in his house, 
in his garden, in the forest, there he is left—food for the 
vultures, for the hyenas, for the worms. I sometimes think 
that no wisdom of ours has exceeded, or can exceed, the 
wisdom of a native with regard to ultimate things; just as 
no folly exceeds his folly in all else. His mind is not cloyed 
or hampered in searching for explanations for the meaning 
of a life which in his sight requires no explanation at all. 
Man and beast, fish and fowl, grass and trees, have been 
called to live for a short space at the capricious will of 
Nature—of the sun:-death awaits each one, and, in due 
course, the very planet itself. In our cities, in our country 
places, we have created a sweet and wistful atmosphere, 
heavy with intimations of immortality: the radiant morning 
sunshine in the woods and meadow-lands is redolent of 
religion: in Africa the sun scorches all this up and leaves 
the bare naked bones of the earth to tell us her story. To 
look for a meaning, a purpose in life, out here in Africa, 
appears as foolish as to look for the meaning in the creation 
and death of an extinct ichthyosaurian whose meaningless 
existence has already reached its appointed end. ... I leave 
the frothy edge of the sulphuric lake, and, moving through 
the tall reeds, and under the cedar-like mimosa trees, I pass 
close by the place where the bull hippopotamus was shot two 
days ago. This time it is a mass of blackened, putrescent 
matter; the hide, all that is left of it, has a liquid look; its 
body is one moving surface of innumerable maggots quiver- 
ing one on the top of another, and now and again falling to 
the ground, which is already thick and blackened with others 
that have fallen there before. Upon their thrones the gods 
of Lake Elmenteita remain silent. They are not deluded; 
they are not mocked. 


1“Ebony and Ivory.” Llewelyn Powys. With a Preface by Theo- 
dore Dreiser. New York: American Library Service. $2.00. 
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Literary brutality for the sake of brutality we have 
plenty and to spare: no one can derive real pleasure or 
real profit from it. But Mr. Powys’s brutality at its best 
is something altogether different; one finds an artistic 
necessity in it, and one can always detect behind it rebel- 
lion and pity. The passionate contemplation of mortality 
in this passage is the note of the book. It is entirely 
original and sincere; and coming from a profound and 
individual vision, it is, therefore, even if we rebel against 
it, a thing which enriches our life and makes us see more 
clearly what is terrible in the drama where we all have 
a part. In an age such as ours, when we all believe in 
progress but all believe in it sceptically, such a certainty 
and inevitability of pessimism arrests us and makes us 
take a larger and more permanent survey of existence. 
This has been in all ages the task of art, and Mr. Powys, 
by virtue of his mood and his directness of vision, shows 
signs that he may yet become a tragic writer in the im- 
memorial tradition. The present volume, nevertheless, 
contains almost as much failure as promise. The sketches 
called “Black Gods,” “Threnody,’ and ‘“Death” give one 
permanent pleasure; but“‘How it Happens” and “Black 
Parasites” are too brutal in the old banal way, too un- 
touched by the spirit, to produce an zesthetic emotion. 
Mr. Powys relies in them too much on the exploitation 
of physical horror, and this shows that he has not yet - 
mastered his solid and beautiful talent. In these two 
papers he is not far enough away from his subject-matter ; 
he does ‘not contemplate it, but is obsessed by it. Art 
can not come out of such moods. But by mastering more 
and more surely the vision which produced “Black Gods,” 
an evocation more vivid than any other in modern litera- 
ture of the spiritual essence of Africa, Mr. Powys will 
attain. a beauty entirely individual and authentic. 

Epwin Murr. 


““THE GOOSE-STEP.’’ 
Ir used to be said, even by friends of M. de Pressense, 
one of the most loyal advocates of the Dreyfus revision, 
that his matter was inexact and his manner annoying. To 
sift the mass of information collected by Mr. Upton Sin- 
clair in his arraignment of American university life would 
be a task hardly less overwhelming than that which led 
to the tardy reparation made to the victim of the 
French War Office. But it is impossible to acquit Mr. 
Sinclair of serious faults both of taste and worldly wisdom 
in his presentation of his case. Never were the disadvan- 
tages of a writer’s being his own publisher more strikingly 
evidenced. The most friendly of publishers or even a dis- 
passionate friend who had undertaken the correction of his 
proof, would have advised the deletion of many a passage 
and suggested rearrangements of matter that would have 
put the clauses of the indictment in their proper perspec- 
tive. As it stands, the manner of “The Goose-step”* is 
eminently calculated to injure the cause its writer has at 
heart. Mr. Sinclair seems to be the victim of a growing 
exasperation. A shrill note is creeping into his philippics 
and the finger he shakes at capitalist society is becoming 
gnarled and crooked. Evidence accumulates, and not in 
America alone, of a growing determination on the part of 
an interested minority to force the world back into its 
pre-war state of mind and to crush the misgivings en- 
gendered by the bankruptcy of August, 1914, before they 
have had a chance to become convictions. It would be 
instructive to make the inquiry an international one. 
Meantime the constitution of American universities seems 
to leave this task in the hands of men of outstanding 
wealth, and it has not been difficult for Mr. Sinclair to 
convict, to his own satisfaction, the heads of their facul- 


1“The Goose-step: a Study of American Education.” 


Upton, Sinclair. 
Published by the author, Los Angeles, California, : 
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ties of a subservience to the money interest; although a 
_ writer with a more scientific habit of thought might have 
questioned whether the harshness of so many college 
' presidents to manifestations of advanced thought is not 
_ quite as likely to proceed from an intelligent determination 
to defend their own social order. 

Capitalism being Mr. Sinclair’s King Charles’s Head, 
it is inevitable that he should see it everywhere—in the 
dislike, perfectly justifiable on many grounds, for marked 
_ idiosyncrasies in dress, in the high spirits natural to youth, 
_ which have always taken and will always take a com- 


_ and no chip too trifling for his auto-da-fé. College scandal 
| and rivalries, personal dislikes, the innocent humbug of 
secret societies, such unavoidable accidents as the occa- 


} immoral purposes, are all fuel for his fire. He can not 
)| travel from university to university without compiling a 
| list of interlocking directorates interested in education, 
2 whose wealth his fare is increasing. He has a relish for 
_ thaking enemies gratuitously, “The Catholics came, and 
they deeply impressed the old lady’s [Mrs. Stanford’s] 
failing mind with their bells and incense and coloured 
fights’. 24.” 

No one questions Mr. Sinclair’s courage and hatred of 
injustice. He is unanswerable when deploring the grow- 
' ing invasion of university life by squalid courses in com- 
mercial “go-getting,” and at his best in his handling of 
_ such significant figures as the incredible Mr. Aughin- 
_baugh. There is much that is of sinister significance 
_ to future independence of thought in the cases of oppres- 
_ sion upon which he fearlessly throws light. But the 
| task of building a plea upon them would do better in the 
| hands of one dowered with the judicial mind, a sense of 
_ proportion and a little humour. Burke, that master of 
| invective, has told us that an indictment loses in force 
4 _ by becoming too general. As a result of this mistake 
| on its author’s part, “The Goose-step” is largely a blow 
spent in the air. : 
Henry Loncan Stuart. 


THE LAST OF THE: TORIES. 


_ what it should will be inclined to censure him for having 
_ frankly taken, these late years of his life, to the compo- 
sition of literary hors_d’wuvres; no one will protest 
against such a vinolent little volume as his “Notes on a 
 Cellar-Book” or the more recent volume which he has 
entitled “A Scrap Book.”’ Surely if any scholarly 
_ writer ever earned the right to entertain the lag-end of 
his life with such trifles, Mr. Saintsbury has earned it. 
_ Every student of English literature, if not every school- 
boy, knows that his contribution to the history of that 
literature has been greater than that of any other writer 
‘in his generation—has been, indeed, on a scale that can 
_ only be called encyclopedic. Scholars of the drier kind 
_ have, to be sure, brought against him the charge of care- 
_lessness and inaccuracy, and his quixotic raids into such 
fields as the history of English prose rhythm have 
brought gasps of remonstrance from the timorous: but 
every one else will recognize his success in writing about 
all of English literature, even the more arenaceous 
‘periods, with a gusto that puts him in the best tradition 
of English criticism. In an age when literary scholar- 
ship has stultified itself with a pallid passion for special- 
ation, it is refreshing to know that an old giant still 
who has written a history of French literature in 
ition to his score of books on English literature. 


y +“A Scrap Book.’”? George Saintsbury. London: Macmillan, 
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Still lives, I say: but it can not be denied that Mr. 
Saintsbury is a survival and even an anachronism. This 
is no taunt, but simply a description; he himself claims 
the title of Victorian and is proud to call himself the 
last of the Tories; and surely his sympathies with modern 
life and thought are sufficiently imperfect. There are 
strung throughout the “scraps” in this little book two or 
three series of not inconsequential reflections on “Edu- 
cation,” “Politics,” and “Criticism,” and they serve to 
make explicit a reactionary philosophy which could be 
inferred from everything Mr. Saintsbury has written. 
They indicate bluntly enough that he thinks the modern 
world is going to the dogs; that he regards a people that 
has forsaken Greek in the universities, that has elected 
Labour members to Parliament and sat at the feet of 
female preachers, as a people that has sold its birthright for 
a mess of indifferent pottage. He minces no words in 
his account of what Toryism implies. The ideals of liberty 
and equality are a delusion and a snare; man is born not 
free but shackled by all kinds of restraints, and all talk 
of equality among human beings is crudely irrelevant 
to the facts. As for “fraternity,” that is palpable cant 
at the best and has an unpleasantly Gallic flavour. Such 
an institution as the peerage rests on the natural necessity 
for an unelected court of political appeal, best supplied by 
the hereditary principle. Nothing varies so much among 
men as the quality of educability, and the attempt to 
provide complete education for every one is chimerical: 
there is, indeed, no such thing as a “natural right” to 
a good education, any more than “to a good horse, a 
good yacht, or a good dukedom.” For those who can 
profit by education, and whose good fortune entitles them 
to it, the three best instruments are Greek, Euclid and 
formal logic. Change, in any case, is rarely for the better, 
and “continual change, for the sake of changing, will 
certainly sometimes, and probably often, be for the worse.” 

There is in all this nothing peculiar to Mr. Saintsbury, 
though there is a unique candour in his expression of it: 
we have Tories of our own in contemporary American 
criticism, who would subscribe heartily to all his strictures 
on democracy and modernism, and who look back to the 
orderly days of the eighteenth century with quite as 
romantic a regret. We are only too familiar, however, 
with the form it takes in them, and with the result it 
has upon their writings: a profitless detachment from 
modern life for which “romantic” is not too strong an 
adjective, and particularly a querulousness of temper, a 
poverty of feeling and a deficiency of vitality, which 
have insulated them from the sympathies of every humane 
spirit. They are a gens irritabile, our Tories, for whom 
the old phrase seems to have been invented. Now the 
charge of romanticism is one that Mr. Saintsbury does 
not always escape, but his worst enemy could not charge 
him with peevishness, and as for feeling and vitality, he 
has them in a generous measure that might almost be 
called excess. What deep and chasmal cleavage is there 
between them that prevents Mr. P. E. More from writing 
without exceptiousness even about Emerson, and that 
allows Mr. Saintsbury, for all his Toryism, to include 
Shelley and Victor Hugo among the twelve world-writers 
who are for him supreme? What, in short, accounts for 
the dryness and barrenness, on the one side, and the 
vigour and charm, on the other, of two literary life works 
that are not greatly discrepant in bulk or in range? 

Let us turn back for a moment to the little volume itself 
which stands so unpretentiously at the end of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s imposing list. Here is, if some of the garrulousness 
of old age, none of its stiff and stuffy air of final wisdom. 
Here is no attempt to live up to a pontifical rdle and 
preserve one’s scholarly dignity at any cost. Mr. Saints- 
bury is quite capable of forgetting that he is the author 
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of a history of English prosody and of perhaps more 
articles in the “Cambridge History of English Literature” 
than any other single writer. He apparently sees no 
reason why the occupation of Masson’s chair at Edin- 
burgh should keep him from writing on “Green Tea and 
Punch” or “Red Hair’ or “My Only Ghost.” He may 
think that Greek and Euclid and Formal Logic are the 
bases of a sound education: but he reminds us that he 
once fought for “art for art’s sake’ when that meant, 
not “ form without matter, art without life,’ but an oppo- 
sition to “the meddling and muddling of the two, the 
inability to distinguish them, the stipulation that the can- 
vas must have been bought at the proper shop, the paper 
manufactured at the particular mill, before people should 
allow themselves to enjoy the picture or the poem.” And 
observe, finally, in the four “little necrologies’ which are 
the most engaging scraps in the book—accounts of Andrew 
Lang, H. D. Traill, W. E. Henley, and Austin Dobson— 
his genuine zest for personality, his easy appreciation of 
men so unlike as the four mentioned, his generous recog- 
nition of each man’s special flavour and each man’s true 
distinction. Then ask yourself whether you would look 
for as much from one of our American hierarchs. 


On the one hand, a sense of human life and personality | 


as things in themselves precious and valid; on the other 
hand, a sense of human life as a penance and of human 
personality as a volcano: there is, if not the whole dis- 
sidence between the two schools, surely a large part of it. 
Mr. Saintsbury, on the one hand, a Tory, to be sure, but 
a Tory in an intellectual tradition which allows for gaiety, 
humaneness, grace; Mr. More, on the other hand, a Tory, 
too, but a Tory in a spare and sour tradition which allows 
for nothing but gloom. It may be a choice between scribes 
and Pharisees on the one hand, publicans and sinners on 
the other; but for the, judicious the choice will not be a 
difficult one to make. 
Newton ARVIN. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A DEMONSTRATION that a sensitive imagination and a quite 
considerable depth are not incompatible with urbanity of 
style is far from the least merit of “The Happy Fool.”’* In 
these times of gloomy, fogged and photographic fiction, a pen 
which moves gracefully across the page, stressing emotion 
delicately and interpreting character with a kindly detachment, 
commands one’s immediate suffrage. The story is one of 
essential beauty, and Mr. Palmer has had the discretion to 
unfold it in a mood which is at once fitting and responsive. 
“These people fell into this situation,” he seems to say, “and 
here is what happened, and, being what they were, how could 
it have been otherwise?” Thus the effect of inevitability is 
obtained by means both natural and sincere; and one is 
spared the feverish racing around in peoples’ minds in search 
of inhibitions and all the rest of the torn bits of psycho- 
analysis with which the reader is beguiled into a game of 
hare-and-hounds by certain contemporary novelists. 
ee 


Lixe a good many of the “younger men” when they finally 
reach America, Luigi Pirandello”® is approaching sixty; he be- 
longs to the same generation as Croce and Gentile; and the 
plays that are now before us may be taken, perhaps, as the- 
atrical translations of the Crocean metaphysics. In “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author,” a group of human fig- 
ments come on the stage, go through their tragedy, and cause 
their make-believe to take precedence over the rehearsal of the 
day. Moral: the reality of art triumphs over the actuality of 
existence; fiction is as stubborn as truth. In “Henry IV” 
one of the characters in a pageant meets with an accident, 
and from that time on continues “in character” and sur- 
rounds himself with actors who substantiate his mummery; 


1“The Happy Fool.” New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Co. $1.75. 
2“Three Plays.” 

Company. $3.50. 


John Palmer. 


Luigi Pirandello. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


at the end of twenty years, some friends draw into this 
madman’s fantasy, and Heny IV pierces the masquerade to 
murder a rival. Finally, in “Right You Are” there is a 
clever explication of the doctrine that each person carries 
around his own truth and his own world, so that what is a 


necessary reality for one man is a fiction or a fantasy for an- | 


other. Although the first two themes are treated with great | 
deftness, they keep one in a state of empty confusion. Piran- — 
dello’s fantasies, and fantasies within fantasies are like a suc- 
cession of Chinese magic boxes, and one opens the last box 
only to find nothing in it. These plays show that a skilled 
playwright can make bread out of metaphysical chaff; but the — 
performance is scarcely more than ingenious. What with 
Croce is a classroom-demonstration becomes a parlour trick 
in Pirandello. 
ag GN 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

AmonG modern English writers there is none more inde- 
fatigable, more endlessly surprising than Vernon Lee. 
What vigour this writer has, what powers of self-renewal. | 
Her intellectual history stretches back to the palmy days q 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, even of Browning and Ruskin; yet — 
in the course of nearly fifty years of active composition— 
her first book, the “Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy,” was published in 1880—she has passed through 
half a dozen phases and continues to write with unabated 
vitality and with all her old alertness, charm, and penetra- 
tion. She was a “good European” from the outset, a 
genuine child of Goethe; but was it not remarkable that a 
writer who opened her career with all the languishing airs 
of a Walter Pater should have manifested in the war, for 
instance, the tough rationality of some old French philoso- 
phe? She was in her early period the only English rival 
of J. A. Symonds; and Symonds himself rarely rose to 
the level of those exquisite sketches of travel, “Genius — 
Loci,” “The Enchanted Woods,” “Hauntings,” which she 
threw off in such abundance. In “Ottilie,” in the “Prince 
of the Hundred Soups,” in her essays on Metastasio and 
Alfieri, in her life of the Countess of Albany, she re- 
created for English readers a whole epoch that the his- 
torians of culture had ignored; and finally, in “Baldwin” 
and “Althea,” she easily excelled the speculative dialogues 
of Oscar Wilde. And this was only her first phase: she 
published her “Juvenilia” as early as 1887. Truly an 
extraordinary woman—“another de Staél,” as she remarks 
somewhere her mother intended her to be. 


THIs was the Vernon Lee whom Anatole France carica- 
tured—or so I have been told—in the Miss Bell of “Le 
Lys Rouge”: it is to her villa at Maiano that Paul Ver- 
laine—I forget his name in the novel—goes when he 
leaves Paris. But if this legend is correct we must assume 
that Anatole France had never seen Vernon Lee in the 
flesh: a reader of her early books might conceivably have 
imagined her as a Miss Bell, a sentimental female Pater 
in droopy muslin, but Miss Bell has none of the latent 
qualities that Vernon Lee was on the point of revealing. 
There is a charcoal sketch of her, I think by Sargent, 
that gives us a truer image: I remember it as a bony, some- 
what angular face, full of intellect, wilful and rather 
obstinate, the face of a true English “original,” a strenu- 
ously thinking lover of liberty. This corresponds with 
the Vernon Lee, the daughter of a British admiral, who, 
side by side with Bertrand Russell, Bernard Shaw and 
Lowes Dickinson, remained a good European when others 
had forgotten the meaning of the phrase, and who, before 
this, had shown that she was as capable of an austere 
philosophical analysis as she had been of the warmest, 
most subtle and delicate esthetic appreciation. There was 
her examination of pragmatism, “Vital Lies,” to prove it, 
not to mention the “Gospels of Anarchy,’ her small 
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n style. She had absorbed Nietzsche at fifty as readily as 
she had absorbed Ruskin at eighteen; and to-day she 
quotes Freud and Adler as aptly and intelligently as she 
mce quoted, and still quotes, Vasari, Petrarch, and Pico 
; della Mirandola. All this represents a veritable triumph, 
| a triumph of assimilation, a triumph of growth. How 
b “many writers, in a time of change like ours, are able to 

_ keep their quality of contemporaneity, to embrace succes- 

_ sively the ideas of four or five decades—without losing 
‘a their old allegiances or surrendering their former selves? 


f Bis her new book, “The Handling of Words,’* Vernon 
| Lee emerges again as fresh, curious and good-tempered 
* as ever. It would be too much to say that in this new 
% _ work she writes as well as she has written at times in 
oe the past: she is largely concerned with style, and I do not 
8 know why it is, but it is certainly true, that a preoccupa- 
tion with style always tends to cramp a writer’s fingers. 
: _ There are no more crabbed writers than professional rhe- 
_ toricians: one seldom encounters a quotation from Barrett 
4 Wendell, for instance, without finding something wrong, 
f troublesome, pedantic or discomfiting in the flow or the 
ie) construction of the sentence. Whatever the cause of this 
hig may be, Vernon Lee has never written more hazily and 
_ awkwardly than on certain pages of this book—which 
- does not prevent her having made a great many acute and 
in memorable observations. She discusses Literary Con- 
struction, the Atsthetics of the Novel, the Nature of the 
_ Writer and such questions as Can Writing be Taught? 
_ and What Writers Might Learn. Here we find, moreover, 
a Bee psychological notes on the style of De Quincey, Landor, 
_ Carlyle and other writers which I remember reading, I 
| think in the Fortnightly Review, seven or eight years ago. 
} a I can not hope to convey any general impression of these 
essays. I can only dwell for a moment or two on three 
of the author’s incidental ideas. 


I pass over the practical questions, whether writing can 
Be be taught, etc., on which our author happily refrains from 
_ expressing any of the current platitudes. The most inter- 
_ esting portions of the book seem to me those in which she 
- illustrates the truth of the saying that “the style is the 

man,” I mean the “Studies in Literary Psychology.” Her 
| | _ method of procedure is to take a passage of three or four 

hundred words from De Quincey, Hardy, Meredith, as the 

a case may be, enumerate the various parts of speech that 
are employed in it and analyse the character and the rela- 
i Bi onshins of these words—arriving’ finally at a portrait of 
q the author’s mind. Is he by nature indolent, incapable of 
_ holding his tongue on irrelevant matters, wanting in feel- 
ing? Does he really care for what he is writing about, or 
only for the fact of writing? Does he desire to impress 
Es with his own importance? Is he active and well-com- 
 pacted, or hasty and undisciplined? Every one forms a 
_ general impression of an author’s character after having 
_ read his work more or less extensively. Vernon Lee 
_ shows us how to achieve a precise impression from a 
single paragraph, chosen at random but examined with 
minute care. We feel that Kipling’s genius is essentially 
_ journalistic: Vernon Lee, without resorting to epithets, 
{ and a assuring us that a writer’s “constitutional tradi- 
tion,” his regular habits and standards, are revealed in 
his less fortunate as well as in his more fortunate work, 
“convinces us that the author of “Kim,” engaging as he is, 
lacks intellectual and emotional strength and staying 
power, that he is unable to maintain a fixed point of 
view and is satisfied with imperfectly stated causal rela- 
ons. Again, we feel that, for all his serene beauty, there 
is something hollow in Landor, that his so-called clas_ical 
_ ways are more pretentious than efficient. Vernon Lee 


t 1The Handling of Words.” Vernon Lee. New York: Dodd, Mead 


& Co. $2:50. 


explains our feeling by an examination of his metaphors: 
she shows that they tend to be not expressive but explana- 
tory, indicating that he had not felt the subject in 
particular terms “but cast about him for parallels for 
better apprehension.” His metaphors are apt to be trite 
or slackly expressed or carried far on beyond the needs 
of the subject. Thus we get a clear and stately but a 
wearisome style, the indifference of the rhetorician. A 
paragraph of the dialogue between Bossuet and Mlle. de 
Fontanges tells us as much about Landor’s character— 
tells us the same thing indeed—as the fact that he so 
nonchalantly threw his cook out of the window. Hitherto 
we have looked to biography for an explanation of a 
writer’s work. By this method the work can be made to 
explain not merely itself but the writer’s life as well. 


TuIs, however, is not the only value of the studies in 
question. By the way we learn why it is that metaphors 
ought to be not explanatory but expressive, why a writer 
ought to maintain a fixed point of view, why he should 
eschew verbs that suggest movement when he wants to 
convey an impression of stability and what is meant by 
such apparently obvious facts as that the present tense 
makes things present. In short, we find ourselves immersed 
in the whole vast problem of style, so infertile when it is 
discussed directly but so inexhaustibly stimulating—par- 
taking of the very nature and mystery of life—when it 
comes to us in terms of biography and psychology. We no 
longer have to ask whether writing can be taught when we 
perceive how it insists upon being learned—when we see 
the question, I mean, as one not of mere words but of life 
and character. An inert style is the style of an inert soul, 
and the business of learning to write is, more properly, 
the business, or a mode of the business, of learning to 
exist. If this were better understood there would no 
longer be any question of the necessary supremacy of 
literary studies in education. 


It goes without saying that certain authors who have been 
accepted but who, mysteriously, have not been read fare 
rather badly under this examination. On the other hand, 
we begin to perceive why it is that other authors have 
weathered every change of fashion, what a gauntlet they 
have had to run, what tests they have had to meet, tests 
that psychology has merely formulated, in order to sur- 
vive. Meanwhile, to glance at another idea of Vernon 
Lee’s, there is her definition of writing as “the craft of 
manipulating the contents of the reader’s mind,’ an ex- 
tremely suggestive phrase and one that throws a good 
deal of light on the anarchy of much contemporary expres- 
sion; for it is certainly true that the great writer, of prose 
at least, stands to his reader in the relation of an inter- 
locutor, that he is for this reason a master of all the 
social virtues, that the response of the reader is necessary 
in order to complete the work of literary art, and that 
writing loses its sociality, and therewith its completeness, 
when the writer can not feel any response from without. 
Is it an accident that the French, the most social of races, 
are also the greatest masters of prose? That, considering 
the chaos of American society, our own modern writers 
should so generally lack the clarity, the serenity, the self- 
confidence, the steadfastness, not to mention the tact, the 
discrimination, the grace with which one becomes endowed 
only through the habitual presence of an exacting but 
sympathetic listener? I should like to linger over this 
point: would such a great writer as Herman Melville have 
got into the habit of “bombinating in Vacuo” if he had 
had an audience, a vigorous, exigent, active, interested, 
co-operating audience? Such questions are unanswerable, 
though we shall never cease to answer them in our own 
minds. Vernon Lee prompts us to ask many questions of 
this sort. ; 
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Once we suggested that FRrer- 
MAN readers organize informally 
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some friends responded heartily. 
A less formal union, independent 
of locality, seems more feasible, 
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